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Proceedings  of  Annual  Meeting  at  Annapolis. 


At  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Colonization 
Society,  held  in  the  senate  chamber  of  the  state  house  at  Annapolis,  on 
Friday,  the  4th  day  of  March,  1836,  in  the  absence  of  the  president, 

The  Hon.  J.  G.  Chapman,  president  of  the  senate,  in  the  chair;  and 
John  G.  Proud,  Esq.  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  secretary,  pro  tem. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  an  address  to  the  throne  of  grace  by 
the  Rev'd  Mr.  McIlhenny,  of  Annapolis. 

After  which,  the  secretary  read  to  the  meeting  the  fourth  annual 
report  of  the  board  of  managers,  when, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mayer,  of  Baltimore  city,  it  was  resolved,  that  the 
society  approves  the  course  pursued  by  the  board  of  managers  as  exhi- 
bited in  the  fourth  annual  report;  and  that  they  be  requested  to  have  the 
report  and  accompanying  documents  published  for  general  distribution. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Latrobe,  corresponding  secretary  of  the  society,  of 
Baltimore  city, 

Resolved,  That  the  society  views,  in  the  success  which  has  thus  far  attended  the 
system  of  independent  State  action  which  they  have  adopted  in  reference  to  coloni- 
zation, the  best  evidence  of  its  wisdom,  and  attribute  to  it,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
freedom  of  the  State  from  the  excitement  which,  during  the  past  year,  has  agitated 
the  country  at  large  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 

Mr.  Latrobe  accompanied  the  above  resolution  with  an  address  to 
the  society,  in  which  he  stated  the  reasons  that  had  led  to  the  separation 
of  the  Maryland  State  Society  from  the  American  Colonization  Society, 
and  the  adoption,  on  the  part  of  the  former,  of  the  principle  of  indepen- 
dent state  action  on  the  subject  of  colonization,  and  indeed,  in  reference 
to  all  matters  connected  with  the  question  of  slavery.  Mr.  Latrobe 
showed,  satisfactorily,  that  the  Maryland  plan,  if  pursued  throughout 
the  Union,  would  certainly  abate  the  excitement  which  the  efforts  of  a 
few  mad  zealots  at  the  north  had  produced;  and  that,  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  plan,  not  only  the  wishes  of  the  slave-holding  States,  but  the 
views  of  the  friends  of  colonization,  and  the  true  friends  of  Africa,  and 
the  Afriean  race,  at  the  north,  would  be  attained  by  means  efficient, 
legal,  and  unobjectionable.  Mr.  Latrobe  then  detailed  the  evidences, 
which  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  of  the  approval  of  the  Maryland 
plan,  both  at  the  north  and  the  extreme  south,  and  paid  a  just  and  well 
merited  tribute  to  the  State  of  Maryland,  in  which  the  system  of  inde- 
pendent State  action  had  been  originated,  and  which  had  done  so  much 
and  so  nobly  in  the  prosecution  of  it.  Mr.  Latrobe  then  detailed  the 
recent  facts  connected  with  the  settlement  at  Cape  Palmas,  and  described 
the  country,  the  natives,  and  the  condition  of  the  colonists,  in  terms 
which,  as  they  were  fully  justified  by  the  intelligence  from  Africa, 
afforded  the  highest  satisfaction  to  all  who  heard  them.  He  concluded 
by  anticipating  the  period  when  the  system  of  independent  State  action 
would  become  general  throughout  the  Union,  and  when  the  colony  of 
Maryland  in  Liberia  would  become  the  noblest  illustration  of  its  wisdom, 
the  hope  of  a  mighty  continent,  and  the  refuge  and  the  home  of  thou- 
sands  upon  thousands  of  the  descendants  of  Africa. 


IV 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Randall,  of  Annapolis  city,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  society  view  with  peculiar  interest  the  successful  efforts  which 
have  been  made  among  the  young  men  to  form  societies  auxiliary  to  the  State 
Society,  and  hope,  from  their  continuation,  the  happiest  results. 

On  motion  of  Col.  Emory,  of  the  senate,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  society  are  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
policy  pursued  by  the  State  in  reference  to  colonization,  and  trust  that  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  its  munificent  patronage,  the  State  will  find  the  sure  guarantee  of  its 
best  interests  in  relation  to  its  coloured  population. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pigman,  of  the  senate,  the  following  resolution  wa3 
unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  society  be  presented  to  the  clergy,  who  have 
hitherto  taken  up  collections  in  aid  of  the  society,  and  that  they  be  respectfully 
solicited  to  continue  their  good  offices  in  this  respect,  by  inviting  their  congrega- 
tions to  contribute  to  its  aid  on  the  Sunday  succeeding  the  4th  July  next. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Proud,  of  Baltimore  city,  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  friends  of  colonization  throughout  the  State  be  requested  to 
aid,  as  far  as  lies  in  their  power,  to  distribute  the  intelligence  received  from  the 
colony  at  Cape  Palmas,  among  the  free  coloured  people  of  their  respective  neigh- 
bourhoods, with  a  view  of  impressing  them  with  a  sense  of  their  true  interests,  and 
promoting  emigration  among  them  as  the  best  means  of  securing  for  themselves  and 
their  descendants  happiness,  prosperity,  and  true  freedom. 

As  the  society  was  about  to  adjourn,  Mr.  Skinner,  a  gentleman  of 
Alleghany  county,  of  high  respectability,  who  was  present,  rose,  and 
requested  permission  to  address  the  meeting.  He  observed  that  he  had 
been  always  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  American  Colonization  Society. 
That  he  had  been  an  attentive  observer  of  its  proceedings  :  That  he 
was  of  opinion,  that,  as  the  pioneer  in  the  cause,  it  was  entitled  to  high 
consideration:  That  its  errors,  and  the  difficulties  into  which  it  was 
often  times  plunged,  were  the  results  of  circumstances  that  could  not 
perhaps  be  controlled  :  That  he  had,  however,  always  been  its  friend, 
but  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  after  long  observation,  that  it  would  be 
incompetent  to  the  task  before  it;  that  he  had  viewed  it,  latterly,  with- 
out reference  so  much  to  its  peculiar  object,  as  to  its  agency  in  civilizing 
Africa.  That,  in  fine,  he  had  become  sceptical  as  to  the  practicability 
of  the  colonization  plan.  He  had  now  to  acknowledge,  however,  that 
what  he  had  this  evening  heard,  in  the  report  of  the  board  of  managers, 
and  the  address,  in  illustration  of  it,  satisfied  him  that  the  Maryland 
plan  was  the  true  one,  and  that,  prosecuted  with  the  same  energy  that 
had  commenced  it,  it  would  certainly  be  attended  with  success.  His 
doubts  were  now  removed;  and  he  was  glad  that  he  had  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  a  system  described  and  discussed,  which  seemed  to  him 
to  approach  perfection  in  its  plan,  and  to  have  been  wisely  and  faithfully 
executed.  He  was  a  stranger,  he  said,  and  had  known  the  society's 
plans  only  by  accident  on  this  occasion;  he  could  not  permit  the  occasion 
to  pass,  however,  without  testifying  his  high  approval  of  them.  The 
impression  produced  by  his  remarks  was  truly  gratifying  to  the  friends 
of  the  cause  who  were  present. 

After  a  blessing  from  the  Rev'd  Dr.  Humphreys,  the  meeting  then 
adjourned  sine  die. 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

Of  the   Board  of  Managers  of  the   Maryland  State 
Colonization   Society. 


In  the  third  annual  report,  the  Board  of  Managers  stated,  at 
length,  the  reasons  which  had  induced  them  to  establish  a  separate 
colony,  independent  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  and 
detailed  the  steps  which  they  had  taken  for  the  purpose.  At  that 
time,  besides  the  brig  Ann,  which  carried  out  the  expedition  that 
formed  the  settlement  of  Maryland  in  Liberia,  the  board  of  managers 
had  despatched  the  schooner  Sarah  and  Priscilla  with  supplies,  and 
the  brig  Bourne  with  a  reinforcement  of  emigrants.  Since  then, 
they  have  sent  out  to  the  colony  the  schooner  Harmony,  which 
sailed  on  the  28th  June  last,  with  twenty-six  emigrants,  and  the 
brig  Fortune,  which  left  Baltimore  on  the  24th  December  following 
with  thirty-nine  emigrants.  Both  of  the  last  named  vessels  carried 
supplies  for  the  use  of  the  emigrants  in  Africa,  as  well  as  of  those  on 
board.  It  had  been  the  intention  of  the  board  to  have  despatched 
larger  expeditions  than  they  succeeded  in  sending  in  July  and 
December;  but  owing  to  causes  which  were  beyond  their  control, 
the  number  of  emigrants,  when  the  time  for  sailing  arrived,  fell 
short  of  their  expectations.  Excepting  the  disappointment,  however, 
the  board  have  nothing,  so  far  as  the  colony  is  concerned,  to  regret 
in  the  smallness  of  their  expeditions;  since  they  have  avoided  the 
risk  of  crowding  the  settlements  too  much  in  the  first  instance,  and 
enabled  the  agent  in  Africa  to  attend  more  particularly  to  the 
emigrants,  than  he  could  have  done,  had  a  larger  number  been 
thrown  upon  his  hands,  while  the  already  acclimated  settlers  were 
too  few  to  assist  in  taking  care  of  the  new  comers.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  this,  the  condition  of  the  colony  at  the  latest  dates  may 
be  cited;  when,  of  the  first  expedition,  but  one  woman  had  died, 
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and  that  not  of  the  fever,  and  a  child  under  one  year  of  age;  and, 
of  the  second  expedition  of  emigrants,  by  the  Bourne,  of  fifty-five, 
not  an  adult  had  died  at  the  end  of  nine  months  after  their  arrival, 
and  but  a  few  of  the  children,  from  diseases  peculiar  to  infancy  in 
any  climate.  And,  on  the  2nd  of  September,  1835,  the  agent,  Dr. 
Hall,  writes,  that  there  is  not  an  invalid  in  the  colony.  This 
is  no  doubt  to  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  salubrity  of  the  site  of  the 
colony,  aided  by  the  attention  and  care  which  the  agent  has  been 
able  to  bestow  upon  the  limited  number  of  emigrants  •  that  he 
received  by  each  expedition.  There  are  now,  however,  ample 
accommodations  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  new  comers,  and  the 
board  propose  to  send  two  expeditions,  of  that  number  each, 
during  the  ensuing  year. 

The  board  would  here  remark,  that  in  collecting  emigrants  from 
among  the  free  persons  of  colour  in  the  State,  the  greatest  difficulty 
they  have  experienced  has  grown  out  of  the  incredulity  of  these 
Avith  regard  to  the  accounts  given  to  them  of  Africa.  Even  when 
their  friends  in  Liberia  have  written  to  them,  inviting  them  to 
emigrate,  and  speaking  favourably  of  the  country,  they  have 
believed  that  a  restraint  was  upon  the  writers,  and  that  the  society's 
agents  prevented  any  letter  from  reaching  America,  which  did  not 
speak  in  terms  of  praise  of  Africa.  The  ingenuity  of  the  coloured 
people  in  this  State  devised  a  simple  test  of  the  reliance  that  was 
to  be  placed  in  letters,  purporting  to  be  written  by  their  friends; 
which  they  have,  during  the  last  year  or  eighteen  months,  been 
putting  into  practice.  When  the  emigrant  sailed  from  the  United 
States,  he  took  with  him  one  half  of  a  strip  of  calico,  the  other 
half  being  retained  by  the  person  to  whom  he  was  to  write  when 
he  reached  Africa.  If  he  was  permitted  to  write  without  restraint, 
and  if  he  spoke  his  real  sentiments  in  his  letter,  he  enclosed  his 
portion  of  the  calico,  which,  matching  with  that  from  which  it  had 
been  severed,  gave  authenticity  and  weight  to  the  correspondence. 
Many  of  these  tokens,  as  they  are  called,  have  been  received,  and 
their  effect  has  been  evident  in  the  greater  willingness  manifested 
by  the  free  people  of  colour  to  emigrate;  especially  those  of  them 
who  are  at  all  well  iudjnnor  and  well  informed.  Of  those  who 
have  emigrated  to  Cape  Palmas,  a  majority  is  of  this  description, 
and  some  of  them  are  of  a  character  and  intellect  which  promise 
the  happiest  influences  upon  the  young  community  whose  numbers 
they  have  gone  to  swell.  Many  emigrants  from  Monrovia  have 
joined  the  settlement  at  Cape  Palmas,  the  heads  of  families  going 


down  in  the  first  instance,  and  preparing  the  necessary  dwellings 
and  commencing  cultivation,  and  afterwards  being  joined  by  their 
wives  and  children.  The  addition  thus  made  to  the  population  is 
represented  as  useful  and  respectable.  The  number  of  the  colonists, 
with  those  who  sailed  in  the  Fortune,  is  now  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty. 

The  board  have  already  stated,  that  the  colony  of  Maryland,  in 
Liberia,  is  founded  upon  the  temperance  principle,  and  that 
agriculture  is  at  present  the  primary  object  of  attention.  Of  the 
wisdom  of  their  course  in  these  respects,  the  board  find,  in  the 
state  of  things  at  Cape  Palmas,  every  reason  to  be  assured.  The 
emigrants,  to  judge,  not  only  from  the  despatches  of  the  agent,  but 
from  the  numerous  letters  which  they  have  written  to  their  friends 
in  this  country,  are  contented  and  happy,  bearing  up  bravely  against 
the  toils  incident  to  new  settlers  in  any  country,  making  no  com- 
plaints of  the  prohibition  of  ardent  spirit,  and  as  soon  as  their 
acclimating  illness  is  over,  setting  themselves  to  work,  with  good 
will,  on  their  farms  and  gardens,  and  raising,  in  a  short  time, 
sufficient  for  their  support.  As  yet,  there  are  no  stores  in  the 
colony,  the  only  place  where  goods  can  be  procured  being  at  the 
agency.  For  six  months  the  society  supports  the  emigrants;  after 
this  time,  if  they  require  additional  assistance  in  food  or  clothing 
they  pay  for  it  by  their  labor.  Thus  they  are  able  to  supply  them- 
selves with  what  they  cannot  produce;  such  as  tools,  clothes 
hardware,  &c.  and  their  labour  enables  the  society  to  carry  on 
those  public  works  which  are  essential  to  the  prosperity  and 
protection  of  the  settlement.  In  this  way,  a  large  stone  warehouse 
of  three  stories  in  height,  a  stone  wharf  at  the  river  landing  and  a 
fortification  at  the  extremity  of  the  cape,  have  been  built-  the 
government  house  has  been  finished;  three  large  buildino-s  for  the 
reception  of  emigrants,  until  they  can  put  up  shelters  for  themselves 
have  been  erected;  a  public  farm,  to  serve  as  well  for  a  model  farm 
as  to  give  employment  to  those  who  would  otherwise  be  idle  has 
been  established;  aid  has  been  given  to  the  emigrants  in  clearing 
and  fencing,  and  the  general  wants  of  the  agency  have  been  pro- 
vided for: — while,  on  the  other  hand,  no  one  has  wanted;  because 
labour  could  supply  his  wants, — and  where  labour  has  been 
considered  as  the  substitute  for  a  metallic  circulating  medium  no 
one  has  willingly  been  idle, — the  more  especially  as  ardent  spirit 
the  parent  of  idleness  and  sin,  is  unattainable  and  unknown  in  the 
colony.     In  furnishing  the  agency  with  the  means  thus  to  prosecute 
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the  operations  of  the  society,  by  giving  employment  for  gain,  at 
the  same  time,  to  the  colonists,  the  board,  instead  of  permitting 
their  agent  to  draw  bills  on  them,  and  with  the  proceeds  of  his 
draft  to  purchase  the  stock  of  goods  he  wanted  from  traders  on  the 
coast,  at  from  one  to  two  hundred  per  cent,  advance,  have  px-ocured 
the  assortment  in  this  country  and  sent  it  out  with  their  expeditions, 
directing  the  agent  to  charge  such  advance  only  on  the  invoice  as 
will  prevent  "the  society  from  losing  on  the  articles  sent.  The 
system,  thus  indicated,  has  thus  far  proved  so  salutary,  that  the 
board  propose  to  continue  it,  at  all  events  for  some  time,  and  until 
the  increasing  population  naturally  creates  the  relation  of  buyer 
and  seller  among  the  emigrants  themselves.  In  the  mean  time, 
agricultural  habits  are  taking  deep  root,  so  that,  under  any  con- 
tingency, the  colony  will  be  competent  to  support  itself. 

In  their  last  annual  report,  the  board  announced  with  regret  the 
death  of  Charles,  one  of  the  African  princes,  who  had  been 
committed  to  the  society  to  be  educated;  and  they  stated,  that  they 
had  sent  back  his  companion,  under  the  belief  that  it  was  the  wisest 
course  they  could  adopt  to  prevent  misstatements,  as  to  the  cause 
of  his  death,  from  being  made  to  the  prejudice  of  the  colony.  The 
result,  however,  was  yet  in  doubt,  at  the  date  of  the  last  report. 
Since  then,  the  board  have  received  intelligence,  which  enables  them 
to  state,  that  the  parents  of  the  little  boy  have  been  satisfied  of  the 
good  faith  with  which  their  child  was  treated,  and  that  nothing 
has  grown  out  of  his  loss  to  disturb  the  harmonious  relations 
existinof  between  the  colonists  and  the  natives. 

The  board  annex  to  this  report  an  Address  from  the  settlers  at 
Cape  Palmas  to  the  coloured  people  of  Maryland.  The  board 
have  had  an  interview  with  an  individual,  whose  name  is  on  the 
instrument,  in  the  negative-,  and  from  his  statements,  they  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  address  is  the  voluntary  and  heart- 
felt production  of  the  colonists  themselves,  uninfluenced  by  aught 
but  their  own  honest  conviction. 

The  board  have  ascertained  that  cotton  thrives  well  in  Maryland 
in  Liberia,  producing  two  pickings  from  the  same  stock  in  the  same 
season.  The  first  in  July,  and  the  second  in  December.  They 
have  directed  their  agent  to  introduce  the  culture  of  it  generally; 
and  they  have  little  doubt,  that  it  will  become  a  profitable  staple 
production  to  the  colony  before  long.  Palm  oil  is  also  produced 
already;  and  a  good  specimen  of  tobacco,  from  Maryland  seed,  has 
been  sent  home  to  the  board.      Coffee  and  the  sugar  cane  can  both 
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be  cultivated — but  as  the  first  takes  time,  and  the  other  requires 
expensive  machinery,  nothing  has  yet  been  done  towards  raising 
them.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  agent  to  commence  their  cultivation 
on  the  public  farm,  when  the  inducements  to  make  the  cultivation 
of  them  general,  can  be  ascertained  and  appreciated.  With  a  view 
to  agricultural  employment,  the  board  furnishes  the  emigrants,  who 
are  not  already  provided,  with  suitable  implements;  and  to  each 
family,  where  there  are  females,  a  spinning  wheel  is  given.  The 
cost  of  this  outfit  is  trifling,  when  compared  with  the  importance 
of  establishing  among  the  colonists,  in  the  beginning,  a  dependence, 
under  providence,  upon  their  own  labour,  and  promoting  habits  of 
industry. 

The  board  would  here  state,  that  they  believe  colonization  is  to 
be  ultimately  carried  on,  mainly,  by  voluntary  emigration,  at  the  cost 
of  the  emigrant  himself.  They  do  not  believe,  that  the  scheme  can 
be  otherwise  successful.  They  have  no  expectation  of  seeing  more 
done  by  the  efforts  of  its  friends  than  to  make  Africa  as  attractive 
to  the  coloured  people  of  the  United  States,  as  this  country  is  to 
the  white  emigrants  from  Europe,  who  daily  throng  its  shores. 
And  to  this  end,  the  board  believe  that  colonization  societies  can 
operate  efficiently,  and  that,  so  far,  only,  is  their  labour  necessary; 
and  that,  when  this  is  accomplished,  and  Africa  is  made  thus  attrac- 
tive, impelled  by  far  stronger  motives  than  those  which  bring  the 
European  to  the  United  States,  the  coloured  people  will  emigrate 
in  as  great,  if  not  a  greater,  ratio,  and  when  they  do  so,  the  main 
object  of  the  colonization  scheme,  looking  to  its  ultimate  con- 
sequences, will  have  been  accomplished.  Entertaining  these  views, 
the  board  of  managers  are  deeply  solicitous  that  there  should  be  no 
failure  in  what  they  have  undertaken,  and  they  therefore  lend  what 
aid  is  in  their  power  to  the  emigrants,  at  this  time,  to  facilitate  their 
easy  and  comfortable  establishment  in  Maryland  in  Liberia. 

In  their  last  annual  report,  the  board  stated  the  intention  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  foreign  missions  to  establish 
a  mission  at  Cape  Palmas,  and  that  Mr.  #nd  Mrs.  Wilson  had  ac- 
cordingly sailed  for  the  colony.  At  the  latest  advices,  Mr.  Wilson 
and  his  wife  were  comfortably  settled  upon  their  farm  at  Fair  Hope; 
Mrs.  Wilson  engaged  in  instructing  a  school  of  native  children  and 
the  children  of  the  colonists,  and  Mr.  Wilson  attempting  the 
reduction  of  the  native  tongue  to  a  written  language.  Both  were 
well,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  enjoying  "American 
health.-''      Miss  McAlister,  a  pious   and    benevolent  lady  of  the 
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Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  sailed  in  the  Harmony,  with  a  view 
of  becoming  a  teacher  at  the  settlement.  When  last  heard  from, 
she  was  still  in  good  health,  and  comfortably  accommodated  in 
the  house  of  one  of  the  settlers.  Her  letters  expressed  much 
satisfaction  with  what  she  had  yet  seen.  Her  mission  is  a  voluntary 
one,  unconnected  with  the  society;  but  every  attention  has  been 
directed  to  be  paid  to  her,  and  the  board  anticipate  much  good  from 
her  efforts. 

From  the  late  accounts  from  their  agent,  the  board  learn  with 
great  satisfaction,  that  the  schools  of  the  colony  are  in  an  excellent 
condition,  and  well  attended.  The  one  kept  by  Mrs.  Wilson  is 
attended  by  natives,  as  already  remarked,  and  the  children  of  the 
emigrants,  whose  farm  lots  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mission  house 
at  Fair  Hope.  The  other  is  attended  by  the  children  of  em- 
igrants chiefly,  and  is  kept  in  the  town  of  Harper,  by  Mrs. 
Thompson,  an  excellent  teacher,  a  coloured  woman  of  exemplary 
character,  the  wife  of  the  colonial  secretary.  A  third  school  will 
be  opened  by  Miss  McAlister,  when  she  shall  have  recovered  from 
her  acclimating  illness.  The  board  congratulate  the  society  upon 
the  advantages,  which  they  thus  early  possess  in  this  most  important 
particular;  and  they  trust  that  they  will  be  able,  at  all  times  here- 
after, to  make  the  facilities  of  education  keep  pace  with  the  growth 
of  the  colony.  To  effect  this,  no  efforts  on  their  part  shall  be 
wanting. 

In  the  third  annual  report,  the  board  announced  that  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Gould,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  had  been  appointed 
special  agent,  and  had  sailed  for  Cape  Palmas  in  the  Bourne.  It  is 
now  their  melancholy  duty  to  record  his  death.  He  arrived  in 
Africa  in  good  health,  and  after  stopping  a  few  days  at  Monrovia, 
proceeded  to  Cape  Palmas,  where  he  at  once  entered  on  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  aiding  Dr.  Hall  in  the  establishment  of  the 
emigrants,  who  went  out  with  him,  on  the  lots  which  were  awarded 
to  them.  He  underwent,  of  course,  the  acclimating  sickness;  but 
recovered  from  it.  He  left  Cape  Palmas,  on  his  return  to  the  United 
States,  debilitated,  but  by  no  means  so  unwell  as  to  cause  alarm. 
Unfortunately,  however,  his  voyage  was  a  protracted  one;  his 
accommodations  were  indifferent,  the  water  bad,  and  when  hardly 
recovered  from  his  African  illness,  he  was  obliged  to  undergo 
severe  hardships.  This  proved  too  much  for  his  constitution,  and 
he  died  about  two  months  after  his  arrival  in  the  United  States. 
He  was  a  good  and  pious  man,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  religion  and 
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humanity,  and  his  loss  was  truly  lamented.  It  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  state  here,  that  he  attributed  his  illness,  on  his  return,  far 
more  to  the  privations  of  his  voyage,  than  to  the  effect  of  the 
climate  of  Cape  Palmas.  The  report  which  Mr.  Gould  made  of 
the  state  of  the  colony,  when  he  left  it,  was  very  gratifying-,  not 
only  with  regard  to  the  soil,  climate,  and  productions,  but  the 
satisfaction  and  well  being  of  the  emigrants.  This  account  has 
since  been  amply  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  the  emigrants 
themselves,  and  others. 

The  relations  of  the  emigrants  with  the  natives  are  on  a  proper 
and  friendly  footing.  For  this  state  of  things  the  board  are  indebted 
to  the  judgment,  knowledge  of  African  character,  and  firm  courage 
of  Dr.  Hall.  When  he  first  set  himself  down  among  them,  the 
novelty  of  the  visit  prevented  bad  feelings  and  aggressions.  This, 
however,  soon  wore  off,  and  an  encroaching  spirit  manifested  itself 
in  many  petty  acts,  on  the  part  of  the  nearest  native  king,  who  at 
last  fixed  a  price  upon  his  rice  which  was  exorbitant,  and  threat- 
ened to  prevent  the  governor  from  sending  elsewhere  to  obtain  a 
supply.  In  vain  Dr.  Hall  remonstrated.  The  king  was  inexorable, 
and  said  he  would  attack  the  governor's  boat,  Avhenever  it  set  out 
for  rice  from  a  neighbouring  town.  Dr.  Hall  finally  told  the  king 
that  it  was  better  to  die  like  brave  men,  than  to  starve  to  death — 
that  he  would  send  his  boat,  as  usual,  for  rice,  and  if  it  was  inter- 
rupted war  would  be  the  consequence.  He  retired  to  the  settlement, 
prepared  for  defence — stood  to  arms  all  night — and  the  next  morning 
despatched  the  boat — when  the  king,  instead  of  making  an  attack 
on  it,  came  in  person  to  the  governor,  and  made  an  humble  apology. 
This  was  the  crisis  of  affairs  between  the  colonists  and  natives;  and 
the  firmness  of  the  governor  turned  it  in  favour  of  the  former, 
Since  then,  the  influence  of  the  colonists  has  been  hourly  increas- 
ing— aided,  most  materially,  by  the  presence  and  labours  of  the 
missionaries,  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  wife.  Upon  one  occasion,  when, 
in  obedience  to  a  horrid  superstition,  a  head  man  was  condemned 
to  prove  his  innocence  of  an  imputed  crime  by  drinking  a  poisonous 
decoction, — when  the  king,  although  he  wished  to  save  the  victim, 
dared  not  interfere  against  the  will  of  the  greegree  man  or  priest, — 
when  the  people,  hugging  their  blind  errors,  had  assembled  by 
thousands  to  witness  the  execution  of  the  sentence;  when  the  usage 
of  ages  seemed  to  make  the  sacrifice  inevitable,  Dr.  Hall,  hearing 
of  a  traditionary  law,  that  if  a  friend  of  the  victim  would  take  him 
by  the  hand,  as  he  was  about  to  drink,  and  agree  to  answer  for  him 


the  punishment,  or  trial,  must  be  averted,  hastened  to  the  assembled 
crowd,  forced  his  way,  alone  and  unarmed,  into  the  midst,  took  the 
devoted  head-man  by  the  hand,  claimed  the  native  law  as  his 
warrant,  told  the  people  that  he  would  answer  all  charges  against 
his  friend,  and  carried  the  rescued  wretch  in  safety  to  the  American 
settlement.  The  custom,  thus  broken  through,  has  since  ceased 
to  be  enforced. 

The  board  make  these  statements,  in  detail,  because  the  fear  of 
native  violence  has  always  been  urged  as  an  objection  to  the 
founding  of  a  new  settlement;  and  the  board  cannot  better  illustrate 
the  relations  which  now  exist,  and  the  influence  that  has  been 
obtained  with  the  natives,  than  by  the  facts  just  related.  At  present 
the  best  understanding  prevails  with  the  natives  around  the  set- 
tlement, and  ceasing  to  regard  the  colonists  as  strangers  and 
intruders,  they  look  upon  them  as  a  portion  of  their  own  community, 
and  manifest  the  greatest  desire  to  obtain  the  arts  and  learning  of 
civilized  life. 

In  the  last  despatches  of  Dr.  Hall,  he  expressed  a  desire  to 
return  to  the  United  States  in  the  coming  spring;  and  the  board 
consented  that  he  should  do  so,  inasmuch  as  he  urged  his  state  of 
health  as  requiring  him  to  return  after  an  absence  of  more  than  two 
years,  during  which  time  his  situation  has  been  one  of  unceasing 
toil  and  anxiety.  In  anticipation  of  Dr.  Hall's  return,  Mr.  Oliver 
Holmes  has  been  sent  out  as  special  agent,  with  instructions  to  act 
as  governor  pro  tern,  after  Dr.  Hall  leaves  the  colony.  It  is 
expected  that  Mr.  Holmes  will  be  with  Dr.  Hall  for  several  months 
before  the  return  of  the  latter,  during  which  time  he  will  become 
familiar  with  the  system  that  Dr.  Hall  has  pursued,  acquainted  with 
the  native  character,  expert  in  the  treatment  of  the  acclimating  fever, 
and  generally  fitted  to  conduct  the  society's  concerns,  when  left 
alone  at  the  colony.  He  is  an  intelligent,  amiable  gentleman,  who 
has  for  many  years  been  devoted  to  the  colonization  cause.  The 
board  have  confidence  in  him,  and  believe  he  will  prove  himself 
competent  to  his  situation. 

During  the  last  year,  the  young  men  of  Baltimore  formed  an 
auxiliary  society,  under  the  name  of  ''The  Young  Men's  Colo- 
nization Society  of  Baltimore."  They  have  published  an  excellent 
address  to  the  public,  and  have  taken  measures  which  promise 
results  of  great  usefulness  to  the  State  Society.  It  is  by  means  of 
auxiliary  societies  that  the  plans  and  operations  of  the  colonization 
scheme  must  be  promulgated;  and  efficiency  can  be  obtained  in  no 


other  manner  than  by  organizing  in  auxiliary  societies  the  friends 
of  colonization  throughout  the  State.  The  board  hope  and  believe 
that  the  example  set  by  the  Young  Men's  Colonization  Society  of 
Baltimore,  will  be  promptly  followed  in  other  places. 

During  the  last  year,  also,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wynkoop  made  a  visit 
to  the  New  England  States,  to  explain  there  the  principle  of  inde- 
pendent State  action,  upon  which  the  State  Society  operates.  This 
system  has  been  already  fully  detailed  in  former  reports;  and  is 
that,  in  brief,  which  leaves  to  each  slave-holding  State  the  exclusive 
control  and  management  of  colonization  within  its  borders,  re- 
pudiating all  foreign  and  unsolicited  interference,  no  matter  from 
what  quarter, — and  which  leaves  to  the  non-slave-holding  States 
the  collection  of  funds,  to  be  applied  to  the  colonization  cause  in 
such  of  the  slave-holding  States  as  may  ask  for  assistance,  and 
pursue  the  system  of  colonization  upon  principles  which  the 
donors  may  approve.  For  this  system  Mr.  Wynkoop  found  but 
little  difficulty  in  procuring  friends;  it  being  generally  admitted 
that,  while  it  secured  equal,  if  not  greater  efficiency  than  a 
general  plan  of  operations  could  do,  it  at  the  same  time  remov- 
ed all  cause  of  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  south  towards  the 
north,  growing  out  of  colonization — kept  those  States  true  to  the 
cause  for  whose  benefit  it  was  devised — and  afforded  to  the 
non-slave-holding  States  ample  room  for  the  employment  of  all  the 
benevolence  among  them  applicable  to  the  subject.  Mr.  Wynkoop 
is  still  occasionally  acting  for  the  society;  and,  having  been  present 
at  the  purchase  of  Cape  Palmas,  possesses  high  qualifications  as  an 
advocate  of  the  plans  of  the  board.  The  board  expect  much  from 
his  zealous  co-operation. 

The  board  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  state,  that  their  experience 
fully  justifies  them  in  the  course  which  they  have  pursued.  They 
are  more  than  ever  satisfied,  that  the  plan  of  independent  State 
action  is  the  only  true  one.  Nor  are  they  alone  in  their  opinions. 
The  plan  has  received  the  sanction  of  some  of  the  best  and  wisest 
individuals  in  other  States.  It  is  spoken  of  widely,  even  now,  as 
the  'Maryland  plan.'  Upon  a  recent  occasion,  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Colonization  Society  in  Washington,  its  merits  were 
discussed,  and  it  was  most  eloquently  explained  and  vindicated  by 
one,  who  had  been  among  the  first  and  most  efficient  of  the  pro- 
moters of  colonization,  while  yet  there  had  no  foothold  been 
obtained  in  Africa — one  whose  intimate  and  long  acquaintance 
with  the  old  system  made  his  sanction  of  tenfold  authority.  It  is 
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with  feelings  of  great  satisfaction,  that  the  board  claim  for  Maryland 
the  origin  of  this  system,  and  they  trust  to  see,  in  Maryland  in 
Liberia,  the  illustration  of  its  wisdom.  The  policy  of  the  State 
has  been  liberal  and  enlightened,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
to  it  is  to  be  attributed  her  total  exemption  from  excitement  during 
the  recent  period  of  agitation  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  when  the 
efforts  of  a  few  misguided  zealots  caused  the  friends  of  union  and 
the  laws  to  tremble  for  the  future. 

As  already  intimated,  the  board  propose  to  send  two  expeditions 
to  Maryland  in  Liberia  during  the  ensuing  year,  the  first  to  sail  on 
the  1st  of  May,  and  the  second  on  the  1st  of  October,  each  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  emigrants.  These  will  increase  the  capacity  of 
the  colony  to  receive  double  the  number  in  1S37.  After  which 
period  there  need  be  no  other  limit  to  emigration  from  Maryland  to 
Cape  Palmas,  than  the  number  of  emigrants  who  present  themselves. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

B.  C.  HOWARD,  Pres't. 
December  3 1st,  1935. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 

OF    THE 

MARYLAND  STATE  FUND. 


To  the  Honourable  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland: 

The  Board  of  Managers,  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  'An 
act  relating  to  the  people  of  colour  of  this  State,'  have  the  honour, 
in  pursuance  of  the  same,  to  submit  the  following  report  of  their 
proceedings: 

The  legislation  of  Maryland,  upon  the  subject  of  removal  and 
colonization  of  the  free  people  of  colour,  has  been  of  a  peculiar 
character,  and  has  thus  far  been  attended  with  the  happiest  results. 
The  plan  of  establishing  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  which 
that  class  of  people  might  be  removed  with  their  own  consent,  and 
established  in  peace  and  security,  is  one  which  has  long  been  re- 
garded by  the  State  of  Maryland,  with  the  most  favourable  eye,  as 
one  calculated  both  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  human  race,  and  to  promote  essentially  the  best  interests  of 
the  State.  Not  only,  therefore,  were  large  sums  freely  and  re- 
peatedly contributed  by  the  citizens  of  the  State,  but  the  Legislature 
also  deliberately  expressed  their  approbation  of  the  scheme,  and 
made  an  annual  appropriation  for  its  advancement.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  the  session  of  your  honourable  body  of  December 
1831,  that  a  course  of  policy  was  adopted,  which  is  believed  to  be 
the  best  that  has  yet  been  devised,  and  which  is  already  hailed  with 
approbation  by  many  citizens  of  other  States,  by  the  distinctive 
appellation  of  the  Maryland  plan  of  colonization. 

By  the  acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  that  session,  the  whole 
subject  of  colonization  is,  in  Maryland,  placed  under  the  joint  con- 
trol of  the  Maryland  State  Colonization  Society,  and  of  the  Board 
of  State  Managers,  who  are  members  of  the  society,  but  hold  their 
appointment  from  the  State.  The  great  principle  upon  which  both 
of  these  bodies   have   acted,  from  the  origin  of  their  existence,  is, 
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'that  any  action  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  States  in  which  the  institution  exists,  and  that  each  slave-holding 
State  in  the  Union  should  deprecate  and  prevent  any  foreign  and 
unsolicited  interference  both  as  unauthorized  and  impolitic;'  and  as 
they  believe  the  question  of  colonization  to  be  destined  to  have  the 
most  direct  and  important  bearing  upon  that  of  slavery;  they  also 
hold,  that  in  each  slave-holding  State  the  former  subject  should 
likewise  be  under  the  exclusive  management  and  control  of  that 
State,  or  of  its  own  citizens,  whose  vital  interest  may  be  placed  at 
stake,  although  the  State  society  solicits  also  the  aid  and  co-operation 
of  such  citizens  of  other  and  non-slave-holding  States  as  may  ap- 
prove of  its  objects  and  proceedings.  The  board  cannot  but 
attribute  to  a  rigid  adherence  to  these  principles  the  exemption 
which  Maryland  has  enjoyed  from  excitement  upon  a  question 
which  has  latterly  produced  so  much  agitation  in  different  quarters 
of  the  Union.  Whilst  this  ex-citement  has  been  strongly  felt  both 
in  the  slave-holding  and  non-slave-holding  States  of  this  great 
confederacy,  Maryland,  though  situated  on  the  border  line  dividing 
those  States,  and  therefore  peculiarly  exposed,  as  it  might  be  pre- 
sumed, to  the  effects  which  the  opposite  views  and  policy  of  her 
neighbours  might  produce,  has  pursued  her  own  course  in  tran- 
quility and  security.  Offering,  both  as  a  slave-holding  State,  and 
as  containing  within  her  limits  a  greater  number  of  free  people  of 
colour  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  a  fair  field  for  the 
operations  of  those  whose  labours  in  other  States  have  called  forth 
the  heaviest  denunciations  and  the  highest  penalties  of  the  law, 
Maryland  has  just  cause  to  pride  herself  upon  the  wisdom  of  that 
protective  policy,  whose  tranquilizing  results  have  been  so  marked 
and  happy;  and  by  a  strict  observance  of  which  alone,  can  the 
great  scheme  of  removing  and  colonizing  the  people  of  colour  as 
they  may  attain  their  freedom,  be  successfully  and  vigorously  pro- 
secuted, without  the  risk  of  producing  evils  of  the  most  serious 
character. 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  board,  it  was  stated,  that  the 
establishment  of  a  colony  at  Cape  Palmas,  by  the  Maryland  State 
Society,  had  been  eminently  prosperous.  The  board  are  happy  to 
say,  that  continued  success  attends  the  operations  of  that  society,  to 
whose  communication,  herewith  submitted,  they  beg  leave  to  refer 
for  full  details  on  the  subject. 

The  board  have  had  the  honour,  heretofore,  to  state  the  consi- 
derations which   led   them  to  the  conclusion,  that  they  could  best 
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perform  the  duty  entrusted  to  them,  of  'making  preparations  at 
Liberia,  or  elsewhere,  for  the  reception  and  accommodation  of  the 
persons  to  be  removed,'  by  availing  themselves  of  the  agency  of  the 
Maryland  State  Colonization  Society,  and  enabling  that  body  to  estab- 
lish their  colony  at  Cape  Palmas.  The  experience  of  the  board 
having  confirmed  them  in  the  views  they  entertained,  the  system  adop- 
ted by  them  has  been  persevered  in;  and  they  have  accordingly 
advanced  to  the  society,  during  the  past  year,  the  sum  of  $5,273  .  88 
to  aid  in  defraying  the  expenses  they  had  necessarily  incurred,  in 
the  establishment  of  a  new  settlement  in  a  distant  land. 

During  the  past  year,  two  vessels  have  been  despatched  by  the 
society  to  the  colony,  in  one  of  which  were  twenty-seven  emigrants, 
and  in  the  other  thirty-nine.  Although  this  is  a  much  smaller 
number  than  it  was  contemplated  to  send,  yet  they  were  of  a  class 
of  the  most  desirable  character,  and  will,  it  is  believed,  promote 
greatly  the  prosperity  of  the  colony,  and  its  advancement  to  that 
point  at  which  it  will  not  only  require  no  further  aid  from  this 
country,  but  will,  on  the  contrary,  hold  out  such  powerful  induce- 
ments to  the  coloured  population  of  the  State  to  emigrate  to  it,  that 
all  their  own  energies  will  be  devoted  to  the  attainment  of  the 
Bneans  of  removal. 

During  the  coming  year,  it  is  expected  that  the  emigration  will 
be  much  larger,  as  the  means  of  the  colony  are  now  adequate  to 
the  immediate  reception  of  a  large  increase  to  its  population. 

The  number  of  manumissions  in  the  State,  reported  to  the  board 
since  the  last  annual  report,  is  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  making 
the  whole  number  reported  as  manumitted,  since  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  1831,  eleven  hundred  and  one.* 

The  amount  drawn  from  the  treasury,  during  the  year,  is  ten 
thousand  dollars,  a  full  account  of  the  disbursement  of  which  is 
herewith  respectfully  submitted.  The  vouchers  for  these  expen- 
ditures, together  with  all  the  books  and  papers  of  the  board,  they 
hold  subject  to  any  examination  which  your  honourable  body  may 
be  pleased  to  direct. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Peter  Hoffman, 

Charles  Howard, 

Charles  C.  Harper. 
December  31s/,  1835. 


APPENDIX. 


Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the    State 
Society  to  the  Managers  of  the  State  Fund,  Dec.  30,  1834. 

The  State  Society  has  always  held,  that  any  action  upon  the  subject 
of  Slavery,  belongs  exclusively  to  the  States  respectively,  in  which  the 
institution  exists;  and  that  each  slave-holding  State  in  the  Union  should 
deprecate  and  prevent  any  foreign  and  unsolicited  interference,  both  as 
unauthorized  and  impolitic.  The  State  Society  looks  forward  to  the 
time,  and  by  all  proper  means  would  hasten  it,  when  Maryland  will 
cease  to  be  a  slave- holding  State;  but  it  anticipates  that  this  result  will 
be  brought  about  by  the  consent  of  those  interested  in  this  species  of 
property.  The  State  Society  holds,  that,  generally  speaking,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  emancipated  slave,  should  he  remain  in  this  country,  is  much 
worse  than  that  of  the  same  individual  before  he  obtained  his  freedom; 
because  here,  the  presence  of  a  race,  with  which  he  cannot  amalgamate, 
and  with  whom  rests  all  power,  operates  to  repress  his  energies  and 
prevent  the  expansion  of  his  intellect:  the  highest  rank  he  can  ever  hope 
to  obtain  is  a  degraded  one;  and  deprived  of  all  those  incentives  of  hono- 
rable ambition,  which  ordinarily  operate  so  powerfully,  and  with  such 
effect,  he  falls  almost  immediately  after  emancipation  into  the  paths  of 
vice,  and  hurries  along  them  to  an  early  grave.  The  Society  believes, 
from  close  observation  for  many  years,  that  the  position  here  assumed  is 
incontrovertible.  The  Society^  believes  also,  that  this  state  of  things,  so 
far  from  ceasing  to  exist,  is  daily  becoming  more  universal  in  those 
States  where  there  are  coloured  people,  slave  or  free;  as  the  increasing 
white  population  comes  more  and  more  into  competition  with  the  colored 
people  for  employment,  and  jealousy  and  contention  take  place,  in  con- 
sequence, between  the  two  races,  which  always  end  in  the  discomfiture 
of  the  latter.  The  late  riots  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York  might  be 
cited  as  instances,  not,  perhaps,  so  much,  just  now,  of  a  competition  for 
employment,  but  as  instances  of  the  existence  of  a  spirit,  which  circum- 
stances are  daily  giving  strength  to.  Protected  by  his  master,  the  slave 
need  not  fear  it;  emancipated  from  such  protection,  if  he  remains  where 
the  spirit  exists,  he  becomes  its  victim.  The  State  Society  further  be- 
lieves, that,  while  the  ultimate  happiness  and  prosperity  of  Maryland 
would  be  advanced  by  the  extinction  of  slavery  within  her  borders,  yet 
(he  interests  of  both  the  white  and  coloured  population  require  that  eman- 
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cipation  should,  in  most  instances,  be  accompanied  by  emigration;  for  if, 
as  is  believed,  the  emancipated  slave,  owing  to  the  causes  already  allu- 
ded to,  makes  a  worse  member  of  Society,  both  with  respect  to  himself 
and  others,  than  the  same  individual  when  in  bondage,  his  emigration  is 
to  be  desired  both  by  himself  and  the  whites  around  him.  The  State 
Society  believes  also,  that  in  Africa,  the  condition  of  the  coloured  people 
will  be  far  better  than  in  this  country;  because,  amply  provided  there 
with  the  means  of  support,  they  will  be  there  relieved  from  all  that  now 
presses,  as  a  moral  incubus,  upon  them,  and  free  scope  will  be  given  to  their 
capabilities  for  improvement  and  self-government.  Entertaining  these 
views,  the  State  Society  has  co-operated  with  the  State  of  Maryland,  in 
carrying  into  operation  the  system  contained  in  the  Act  of  December 
Session,  1832,  '  in  relation  to  the  people  of  colour  in  this  State,'  so  far 
as  to  provide  a  suitable  place  for  them  upon  the  coast  of  Africa.  With 
regard  to  the  immediate  subject  of  colonization,  the  State  Society  holds 
to  what  it  terms  the  principle  of  independent  State  action — those  States 
having  slaves,  advocating  and  supporting  colonization  for  such  purposes 
as  best  suit  them,  without  unsolicited  extraneous  interference — and 
those  States  having  no  slaves,  appropriating  their  funds,  applicable  to  the 
subject,  to  such  purposes,  in  furtherance  of  the  plan  of  colonization  in 
the  slave-holding  States,  as  the  donors  best  approve  of,  and  for  which 
contributions  may  be  solicited.  If  this  system  is  carried  out  in  all  the 
States,  the  subject  of  slavery  will  cease  to  be  the  exciting  one,  between 
the  North  and  the  South,  that  it  now  is;  jealousies  that  now  run  high  will 
subside;  dread  of  interference  with  what  the  law  makes  property,  and 
custom  sanctions  as  such,  will  no  longer  exist,  and  the  gloomiest  cloud 
that  threatens  to  overshadow  the  political  horizon  of  the  Union,  will  be 
utterly  dispersed.  The  State  Society  are  thus  explicit  in  stating  their 
views,  because  they  have  often  been  misrepresented  or  misunderstood. 
While,  on  the  one  hand,  they  look  forward  to  the  extirpation  of  slavery 
as  an  ultimate  end  of  their  labours,  they  wholly  repudiate  the  character 
of  abolitionists.  Public  opinion,  religious  and  philanthropic,  influencing 
the  spirit  and  feeling  of  the  age,  are  their  only,  but  as  they  believe  most 
efficient,  means  of  obtaining  success.  To  use  any  other,  to  interfere 
with,  or  attempt  to  abrogate  existing  rights,  would  be  ag  improper  and 
unjust,  as  it  would  be  impolitic. 


Report  of  the  Rev.  Win.  McKenney,  Agent  of  the  State  Board: 


Messrs .  C .  How ard ,  ^  Emigration  and  Colonization  Office, 

»         Ha.rper<        (  Baltimore,  Dec.  24lk,  1835. 

Peter  Hoffman,  j 

Gentlemen, — I  herewith  hand  you  a  statement  .-hewing  the  number, 
sexes  and  ages  of  the  people  of  colour,  together  with  their  respective 
occupations  and  the  names  of  the  counties  from  which  they  emigrated,  all 
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of  which  have  been  forwarded  to  the  'Maryland  Colony  at  Cape  Palmas,' 
during  the  present  year,  by  the  'Board  of  Managers  of  the  Maryland  State 
Colonization  Society.' 

In  my  report  to  your  board  of  the  15th  December,  1834,  I  gave  it 
as  my  opinion,  that  large  numbers  of  the  free  people  of  colour  of  the 
State,  were  opening  their  eyes  to  the  folly  and  madness  of  Northern  doc- 
trines, heretofore  so  rife  among  them,  and  were  becoming  satisfied  that 
their  best  and  truest  friends,  were  among  those,  who  have,  for  many 
years,  advocated  colonization  as  the  only  practicable  mode  of  placing 
them,  by  gradual  degrees,  in  a  state  of  political  and  national  indepen- 
dence. 

This  opinion,  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  months,  I  see  no  cause  to 
change,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  to  strengthen  and  confirm  it. 

The  most  prominent,  and  at  the  same  time,  gratifying  evidence  of  the 
views  and  feelings  of  that  class  of  our  population,  in  regard  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Northern  fanatics,  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  while  other  States, 
both  in  the  North  and  the  South;  have  been  agitated  to  a  degree  of  ex- 
citement, almost  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  Union,  Maryland  with 
a  free  coloured  population,  exceeding  by  30,000  the  whole  colored  popula- 
tion of  New  England  (six  States),  and  by  something  like  seven  thousand 
more  than  any  other  single  southern  State,  has  been,  and  still  is,  perfect- 
ly calm  and  unmoved.  This  state  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  her  coloured 
population,  is  justly  attributable  to  the  increasing  convictions  among 
them,  that  the  citizens  of  Maryland,  are  now,  as  they  ahuays  have  been, 
their  truest  and  best  friends.  The  policy  of  the  State  in  regard  to  them, 
as  indicated  by  the  acts  of  Assembly  of  1831-2,  is  being  better  and  more 
distinctly  understood  by  them. 

The  enclosed  list,  although  it  does  not  shew  so  large  a  number  as  it 
was  hoped  would  have  emigrated  to  the  colony,  during  the  present  year, 
contains  the  names  of  several  heads  of  families,  whose  intellectual  and 
moral  worth,  will  be  of  immediate  and  great  importance  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  colony,  and  by  consequence,  essentially  available  in  promoting  a 
more  rapid  migration  to  it  hereafter. 

Recent  letters  to  your  agent,  from  several  of  the  most  intelligent  emi- 
grants who  went  out  in  the  schooner  Harmony,  last  June,  together  with 
various  letters  to  his  care,  to  their  relations  and  friends  in  the  State,  pre- 
sent a  most  interesting  and  cheering  view  of  their  satisfaction  and  pros- 
pects. I  annex  a  few  extracts  from  one.  The  writer  went  from  Talbot 
County,  E.  Shore,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  leaving,  sustained  an  unim- 
peachable character  for  integrity  and  uprightness: — 'I  can  say  that  I 
have  realized  all  I  expected;  the  soil  has  the  appearance  of  being  good, 
the  climate  is  pleasant,  and  altogether,  our  prospects  are  flattering.  My 
children  will  go  to  school  to  Mrs.  Wilson,  it  being  nearer  to  us  than  the 
school  at  the  Cape.  We  have  a  good  church,  and  Mr.  Wilson  preaches 
for  us.     The  whole  of  our  company  are  satisfied  and  pleased.     I  hope 
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you  will  go  on  in  the  work  of  Colonization.      It  is  the  cause  of  God  and 
the  hope  of  benighted  Africa.' 

The  circulation  throughout  the  State,  of  such  letters,  cannot  but  have 
the  happiest  effect  in  promoting  an  increased  spirit  of  emigration  among 
the  coloured  people,  and  at  the  same  time,  will,  no  doubt,  increase  the 
desire,  so  generally  felt  and  expressed  among  our  white  citizens,  to  see 
the  scheme  of  State  Colonization  carried  on  to  consummation. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state,  that  in  my  travels  during  the  present 
year,  through  many  counties  of  the  State,  on  both  Shores,  I  have  not  met 
one  single  opponent  to  the  scheme,  or  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
Assembly  to  carry  it  into  effect.  It  is  true,  it  has  several  times  been  sug- 
gested that  the  emigration  from  the  State  to  the  Colony  was  too  slow; 
this  suggestion,  however,  you  will  perceive,  originated  from  a  desire  to 
accelerate,  rather  than  retard  the  scheme.  The  magnitude  of  the  under- 
taking, as  I  have  invariably  stated,  in  answer  to  such  suggestions,  ren- 
ders it  the  more  essentially  necessary  in  order  to  its  satisfactory  success, 
that  great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  suitable  materials, 
with  which  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  republic,  such  as  Maryland  in 
Liberia  is  intended  to  be,  and  must  be,  in  order  to  answer  the  just  expec- 
tations of  the  projectors  and  supporters  of  the  law  of  1 831— i!.  The 
existence  of  this  Colony  together  with  its  flattering  prospects,  is  the  best 
commentary  that  can  be  given  upon  the  policy  and  benevolence  of  the 
Act  referred  to:  and  the  period  cannot  be  a  great  way  off,  before  thou- 
sands of  the  colored  people  of  Maryland  will  flock  to  it,  and  multitudes  of 
the  natives  be  found  rejoicing  through  its  instrumentality  in  the  lights  of 
science,  religion  and  equal  government. 

Respectfully  submitted,  by  your  obd't  serv't, 

W.  McKenney,  Agent. 


Extract  from  the  Address  of  the  Young  Men's  Colonization  Society, 
to  the  Young  Men  of  Maryland. 

"About  four  years  since,  after  the  bloody  tragedy  which  had  been  acted 
in  an  adjoining  State,  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  Maryland  were  turned  to 
the  subject  of  Colonization.  They  felt  that  they  could  not  any  longer  re- 
main passive  upon  this  great  subject:  that  it  was  pressing  itself  upon  their 
attention  by  every  consideration  which  could  be  addressed  to  them  as 
citizens,  philanthropists  and  Christians.  They  had  long  felt  the  evil  of 
slavery,  and  they  now  saw  a  day  had  come  when  effort  must  be  made; 
they  felt  that  a  crisis  had  arrived  in  the  affairs  of  this  country  and  this 
part  of  her  people,  which  must  be  met  by  prompt  and  vigorous  action. 
They  saw  with  what  rapidity  that  day  had  rolled  round,  which  the  early 
friends  of  African  Colonization  had  seen  only  in  the  distant  future.  They 
saw-  that  a  storm  was  gathering,  which,  unless  widely  dispersed  and  its 
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causes  removed,  would  burst  over  this  land,  and  end  only  in  the  exter- 
mination of  a  part  of  its  population. 

Maryland  had  been  taught  a  lesson,  written  in  characters  of  blood,  in 
the  scenes  which  had  been  witnessed,  almost  within  sight  of  her  borders, 
and  her  people  determined  to  profit  by  the  instruction.  They  believed 
and  they  rejoiced  in  the  belief,  that  if  African  colonization  could  succeed 
the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  Maryland  would  take  her  stand  by  the 
free  states  of  the  north,  and  the  sun  as  he  traversed  the  firmament  and 
visited  with  his  genial  rays  her  smiling  hills  and  fruitful  valleys,  would 
not  shine  upon  one,  around  whom  still  lingered  the  chains  of  slavery. 
Oh!  it  was  a  cheering  and  animating  thought,  that  here,  a  path  was 
opened  to  them,  to  escape  from  the  evils  of  slavery,  and  that  a  light  was 
breaking  in  upon  this  subject,  so  glorious,  as  to  dispel  the  doubts  of  the 
most  desponding,  and  to  animate  all  with  a  noble  perseverance  in  this 
cause.  From  her  peculiar  situation  among  the  states  of  the  union,  the 
people  of  Maryland  had  many  opportunities  of  contrasting  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  the  slave-holding  and  non-slave-holding  states;  and 
they  felt  convinced,  that,  if  a  practicable  scheme  could  be  devised  which, 
while  it  sacredly  respected  the  rights  of  property,  would  remove  from 
among  them  the  free  people  of  colour,  that  the  manumissions  for  removal 
would  be  frequent,  and  the  number  of  slaves  would  rapidly  diminish. 
Such  a  scheme  they  found  in  African  colonization,  and  they  determined 
to  embrace  it.  The  Maryland  State  Colonization  Society  was  formed 
and  in  its  commencement,  it  determined  to  profit  by  the  experience  ofthe 
parent  society;  an  experience  which  had  been  gained  at  the  cost  of  so 
many  valuable  lives.  The  better  to  enable  them  to  do  this,  they  deter- 
mined to  purchase  a  tract  of  country  on  the  African  coast,  and  to  found 
a  separate  and  independent  colony.  Their  agent,  Doctor  Hall,  succeed- 
ed in  February,  1834,  in  purchasing  a  beautiful  and  healthy  tract  of 
country  at  Cape  Palmas,  and  there  is  one  remarkable  circumstance 
attending  this  purchase,  that  a  part  ofthe  consideration  required  by  the 
kings  of  the  country,  was,  that  within  a  year,  a  free  school  should  be 
established  in  each  ofthe  principal  towns.  The  colony  was  there  found- 
ed, and  although  but  eighteen  months  have  elapsed,  it  is  now  in  a  rapid 
state  of  progress,  and  is  perhaps  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than  its 
most  sanguine  friends  could  have  anticipated  in  so  short  a  space  of 
time. 

It  has  a  Constitution  by  which  the  principles  of  a  free  government  are 
guaranteed  to  the  colonists,  and  which  secures  to  every  emigrant  and  his 
descendants,  the  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  A 
Constitution  drawn  up  by  an  early  and  ardent  friend  of  colonization, 
whose  proud  reflection  will  be  in  after  years,  that  he  was  instrumental  in 
laying  broad  and  deep,  the  foundations  of  liberty  on  a  continent  where 
savage  tyranny  had  for  so  many  ages  made  her  abode.  The  section  of 
country  chosen,  presents  every  possible  advantage  to  the  agriculturist:  it 
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is  well  wooded  and  watered,  with  a  surface  slightly  undulating,  and  pro- 
duces in  great  abundance  almost  every  variety  of  vegetables,  fruits  and 
grain.     It  abounds  in  many  kinds  of  game;  and  judging  from  the  nume- 
rous herds  of  cattle  which  surround  every  native  village,  must  be  one  of 
the  finest  grazing  countries  in  the  world.     It  has  a  splendid  river,  nearly 
a  mile  in  width,  traversing  its  southern  border,  and  from  the  safe  harbor 
which  it  affords,  Cape  Palmas  must  eventually  become  a  place  of  great 
commercial  importance.      Under  such  circumstances  and  with  such  ad- 
vantages the  Maryland  Society  have  commenced  their  noble  work,  and 
in  their  last  annual  report,  they  tell  us  'they  have  sent  forth  a  little  band 
of  emigrants  to  gain  another  foothold  on  the  Liberian  coast,  to  erect 
there  a  beacon,  glorious  alike  to  the  sight  of  the  native  and  emigrant 
African,  as  it  speaks  to  the  one,  the  language  of  civilization  and  the  gos- 
pel, and  calls  on  the  other,  to  come  unto  his  father's  home:'  they  tell  us 
they  have  surmounted  the  most  difficult  part  of  their  undertaking,  and 
that  every  thing  invites  them  to  advance,  and  they  appeal  to  all  the 
friends  of  freedom  in  this  wide  country  for  pecuniary   aid.      Shall  that 
appeal  be  made  in  vain  ?      If  it  has  been  answered  by  the  old  and  middle 
aged,  will  not  the  young  men  of  Maryland  send  in  their  response  with 
one  unanimous  voice?      'We  come,  toe  come:'    we  come  to  aid  )'ou  in 
your  glorious  undertaking;  we  come  to  join  you  in  that  work,  which, 
while  it  regenerates  one  continent,  will  perpetuate  to  the  other;  all  the 
rich  blessings  which  a  kind  Providence  has  bestowed  upon  it.     In  an- 
swer to  that  appeal,  the  Baltimore  Young  Men's  Colonization  Society 
has  been  formed,  with  a  determination  on  the  part  of  its  members,  to 
exert  themselves  for  the  support  of  the  parent  society,  and  they  seek  the 
aid  and  co-operation  of  every  young  man  in  the  state.     This  subject  has 
strong  claims  upon  you  as  citizens.  As  citizens  of  this  fair  republic,  do  you 
not  wish  to  see  every  stain  wiped  from  her  escutcheon,  that  she  may 
stand  without  reproach  before  the  nations  of  the  earth? — Do  you  not  de- 
sire to  see  that  day  roll  round,  when  your  country  will  truly  be  the  'land 
of  the  free"  as  she  has  always  been  "the  home  of  the  brave  ?'     Do  you 
earnestly  seek  to  transmit  to  your  children,  that  home  and  that  liberty, 
and  that  happiness,  for  which  your  fathers  endured  the  suffering  pain  and 
toil  of  a  long  and  bloody  war,  making  the  tented  field  their  dwelling 
place,  and  the  bare  earth  their  couch  of  glory  ?      Do  you  not  pray,  that 
the  blessings  you  enjoy,  may  be  perpetuated  to  your  posterity;  and  that 
your  government  may  ever  remain  a  beacon  to  guide  other  nations  in 
the  road  to  freedom?     If  so,    we  say  to  you,  cherish  African  coloniza- 
tion.    Look  abroad  over  the  face  of  your  land,  and  say,  is  there  no  cloud 
in  the  heavens?— Is  there  nothing  that  tells  you  that  danger  is  nio-h,  and 
that  there  is  an  evil  within  your  borders  which  must  be  removed  ?     Re- 
collect that  the  storm  which  sweeps  along  the  coast  of  Africa  with  such 
resistless  fury,  as  to  bury  many  a  proud  bark  beneath  the  waves  of  the 
broad  Atlantic,  comes  from  a  single  speck  in  the  heavens. 
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Unlike  the  states  south  of  the  Potomac,  the   coloured  population  of 
Maryland  are  stationary  or  gradually  decreasing,  her  Legislature,  feeling 
the  great  importance  of  the  cause,  has  nobly  stept  forward  and  lent  its 
powerful  and  efficient  aid,  and  white  labourers  are  in   many    counties 
rapidly  taking  the  place  of  the  coloured.    The  sentiments  of  the  people  of 
Maryland  are  averse  to  the  perpetuation  of  slavery  within  the  state;  and 
all  are  fondly  anticipating  the  day,   when,  by  means  of  colonization,  it 
will  no  longer  exist.     This  subject  has  strong  claims  upon  you  as  phi- 
lanthropists.    You  see  among  you  a  separate  and  distinct  people,  sunk  to 
the  lowest  scale  of  degradation  and  misery,  with  a  mark  set  upon  them 
by  their  colour,  which  must  ever  prevent  them  here,  from  attaining  the 
rank  and  privileges  of  citizens.     They  have  but  few  things  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  community;  their  education  is  wholly  neglected,  and 
as  a  natural  consequence  of  their  ignorance,  they  pay  but  little  respect  to 
either  the  laws  of  God  or  man.      As  slaves,  although  in  Maryland  their 
bodily  comfort  is  generally  well  attended  to,  and  we  mention  it  with 
pleasure;  their  minds  are  left,  one  wide  uncultivated  waste,  where  every 
noxious  weed  of  vice  and  immorality  grows  luxuriantly.     As  free,  they 
have  all  that  improvidence  which  characterized  them  as  slaves:  without  a 
master  to  provide  for  their  wants,  they  crowd  our  large  cities,  the  most 
miserable,  the  most  idle,  and  the  most  helpless  of  their  population.     Go 
into  our  prisons  and  behold  what  a  large  portion  of  their  inmates  comes 
from  the  ranks  of  the  free  blacks.     This,  if  any  thing  else  were  wanting, 
should  be  sufficient  to  convince  the  Abolitionists  of  their  total  error  upon 
this  subject.      To  liberate  the  slaves  in  their  present  condition,  and  stop 
there,  without  providing  for  them  another  and  a  better  home,  would  be 
to  confer  upon  them  not  a  blessing,  but  a  curse.      Here  they  can  never 
rise,  they  may  indeed  attain  the  name    but  they  can  never  enjoy  the 
rights  of  freemen.     They  are  borne  down  by  the  iron  hand  of  a  destiny, 
which  they  cannot  avert,  and  feel,  as  they  must  ever  feel,  that  in  this 
land  their  lot  must  always  be  the  same.     In  thus  contemplating  their 
true  condition  in  this  country,  we  hope  we  strike  a  cord  that  will  vibrate 
in  every  breast.      You  have  felt  and  sympathized  with  the  wronged  of 
other  countries;  your  voice  has  been  raised  loud  and  long  in  favour  of 
Ireland,  dragooned  into  silence;  you    have   wept  over  the  desolation  of 
unhappy  Poland,  and  afforded  to  many  of  her  wandering  and  houseless 
children  a  refuge  and  a  home.     The  voice  of  your  consolation  reached 
even  the  shores  of  Greece  in  her  day  of  struggle,  and  echoed  around  the 
broken  columns  of  her  former  greatness.     And  shall  it  be  said,  that  your 
sympathies  are  dried  up,  and  the  current  of  your  noblest  feelings  arrest- 
ed, when  an  appeal  is  maSe  to  you  for  the  oppressed  of  your  own  land? 
Do  you  ask  for  a  remedy,  it  is  at  hand;  we  point  you  to  African  coloni- 
zation.    It  is  the  only  balm,  which  will  heal  the  wound,  which  ages  have 
inflicted.    It  provides  for  the  coloured  man  a  home  in  the  land  of  his 
fathers,  where,  escaping  from  the  humiliating  recollections  of  his  state  of 
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bondage,  as  he  treads  the  soil  and  breathes  the  air  of  Africa,  he  may  feel 
himself  a  man.  That  he  may  there,  without  any  abatement,  fully  enjoy 
the  rich  blessing  of  liberty,  and  rise  to  that  moral  and  intellectual  eleva- 
tion, which  so  much  adorns  the  human  character.' 

'African  colonization  has  likewise  peculiar  claims  upon  you  as  chris- 
tians. Africa  is  without  the  Gospel  and  all  its  cheering  consolations. 
From  the  sensual  religion  of  Mahomet  on  the  north,  to  the  brutal  and 
savage  idolatry  of  the  Hottentots  on  the  south,  she  is  pressed  down  by 
s}'stems  of  false  religions,  only  varying  in  their  cruel  rites,  and  in  their 
abject  and  servile  superstitions.  Systems  which  annually  sacrifice  thou- 
sands of  her  children,  and  break  up  and  tear  asunder  all  the  ties  of  kin- 
dred and  of  friendship.  Here  lies  a  whole  continent,  with  her  people 
sunk  in  the  grossest  ignorance,  and  where  bloodshed,  and  cruelty,  and 
violence  prevail;  and  where  the  moral  ruin  and  utter  degradation  of  her 
population  are  as  great  as  the  barrenness  of  her  deserts.  And  the  expe- 
rience of  the  last  twenty  years  will  prove  the  almost  impossibility  of 
planting  the  christian  religion  in  Africa,  except  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  colonies.  The  character  of  her  inhabitants  is  so  cruel  and 
savage,  and  their  jealousy  of  strangers  so  great,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  self-denying  missionary  to  enter  their  country,  much  less  to  dwell  in 
peace  and  safety  among  them.  The  melancholy  fate  of  Park  and  Clap- 
perton,  tells  in  language  not  to  be  mistaken,  their  true  condition  to  the 
world.  But  over  her  dark  and  bitter  waters  the  rays  of  the  Sun  of  right- 
eousness are  just  beginning  to  break.  The  Missionaries  of  the  Cross, 
have  already  crossed  the  ocean,  and  erected  the  Redeemer's  standard  on 
Africa's  dark  and  desolate  coast.  They  are  with  the  colony,  which  is 
able  to  protect  them  in  their  labour  of  love,  where  they  have  erected 
temples  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  from  which  there 
will  radiate  to  every  part  of  Africa,  the  light  of  divine  truth.  It  is  by 
this  means  only  that  Africa  can  ever  become  civilized,  for  Christianity 
and  civilization  will  always  go  hand  in  hand.  Thus,  as  the  colony 
increases  and  becomes  respected  by  the  people  of  the  interior,  will  the 
barriers  which  have  so  long  kept  out  the  missionaries  be  broken  down, 
and  they  will  have  free  access  to  go  and  publish  the  religion  of  their 
Lord  and  Master,  with  its  glorious  and  cheering  promises.' 


LATE  INTELLIGENCE  FROM  CAPE  PALMAS. 

It  is  all  important  that  the  information  contained  in  the  annexed 
despatches  from  Dr.  Hall,  and  in  the  address  of  the  colonists  to  the 
coloured  people  of  the  United  States,  should  be  as  widely  circulated  in 
the  State  as  the  press  and  verbal  explanation,  with  proper  prudence,  can 
extend  it.  We  look  to  the  influence  of  the  friends  of  this  cause  in  the 
respective  counties,  for  their  zealous  and  circumspect  aid  in  accomplishing 
this  object. 
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Extracts  of  despatches  from  Dr.  James  Hall,  to  J.  H.  B.  Latrooe, 
Esq.  dated  Cape  Palmas,  Oct.  15,  1S34. 

In  my  last,  per  schooner  Sarah  and  Priscilla,  I  informed  you  that  an 
embargo  had  been  laid  upon  all  our  commerce  by  our  neighbour  king, 
and  that  we  should  soon  be  in  want  of  provisions.  I  will  briefly  slate 
the  cause  of  this  movement  on  the  part  of  his  majesty.  There  had  been 
a  large  quantity  of  plank  stolen,  belonging  to  Mr.  Wilson;  and  the  people 
of  this  town  and  Grahway  mutually  accused  each  other  of  taking  it.  I 
had  a  talk  with  king  Freeman  upon  the  subject,  and  he  agreed  to  send 
to  Boleo,  and  examine  into  the  business.  After  a  few  days,  he  came  up 
and  informed  me  he  had  sent  a  man,  and  Boleo  had  examined  his  peo- 
ple's houses  and  found  none,  and  that  none  could  have  gone  to  Grahway. 
A  short  time  after,  I  was  informed  by  Boleo,  that  the  king  had  sent  no 
messenger  to  him,  and  he  had  heard  nothing  about  the  plank.  Thus 
stood  matters  when  the  expedition  arrived.  After  despatching  the  vessel 
I  sent  word  to  Boleo  and  Baphro  to  come  and  receive  their  goods.  On 
the  morning  of  the  day  in  which  I  expected  them,  king  Freeman  came 
up  and  complained  that  I  had  not  treated  him  properly,  as  head  king,  in 
not  sending  him  word,  and  letting  him  call  the  others.  I  then  told  him 
that  I  could  not  trust  him  to  deliver  any  message;  that  he  had  deceived 
me  in  his  pretended  communication  with  Boleo,  and  that  I  could  not 
respect  him  as  king,  unless  he  acted  like  one,  and  punished  thieving 
instead  of  fostering  it;  that  I  was  sensible,  if  he  pleased,  he  could  at  once 
put  an  end  to  it.  At  this  he  became  enraged,  and  proceeded  as  above 
stated.  He  forbade  the  other  kings,  Boleo  and  Baphro,  from  taking  any 
goods  due  for  territory,  or  even  the  letters  which  you  sent  out,  and 
allowed  no  one  to  communicate  with  our  town. 

Thus  matters  stood  for  about  three  weeks,  and  I  had  determined  not 
to  yield  or  make  him  any  satisfaction,  until  he  would  take  some  measures 
to  stop  their  unceasing  depredations.  We  were  almost  out  of  rice,  and 
had  no  hopes  of  obtaining  any,  except  through  this  town;  but  I  had  con- 
cluded to  put  the  whole  colony  upon  half  rations,  myself  among  the  rest, 
and  make  no  overtures  of  reconciliation,  until  the  whole  was  expended: 
and  then  to  demand  what  was  due  us  from  their  people,  which  I  knew 
was  already  in  their  houses,  or  to  let  some  come  from  the  neighbouring 
towns.  I  had  little  doubt,  if  left  entirely  to  themselves,  they  would 
come  forward  and  make  honourable  proposals  for  setting  the  palaver,* 
ere  our  rations  would  be  entirely  expended. 

In  this  interesting  state  of  affairs,  with  savage  men  threatening  on  one 
hand,  and  starvation  on  the  other;  when  we  had  voluntarily  submitted  to 
bear  the  privations  and  anxieties  incident  to  our  present  precarious 
.situation,  solely  with  a  view  to  secure  our  property  from  the  unceasing 

*This  term  is  used  technically  by  the  natives  to  mean  any  negotiation. 
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depredations  of  the  natives,  I  had  the  extreme,  the  overwhelming  mor- 
tification, to  see  one  of  our  colonists  sent  up  to  me  by  the  king,  charged 
with  stealing  cassada  from  their  fields.  His  guilt  was  unquestionable. 
The  king  sent  a  message,  desiring  to  know  why  I  sent  him  to  steal,  that 
if  his  boys  stole  from  me,  I  accused  him  of  countenancing  it;  that  he  had 
a  right  to  suppose  the  same  of  me.  This  entirely  changed  the  state  of 
affairs.  The  tables  were  completely  turned,  and  we  had  nothing  to  do 
but  back  out.  It  mattered  not  that  I  offered  to  give  him  up  to  the  king, 
to  make  him  pay,  or  that  I  put  him  in  irons,  and  confined  him  to  public 
work.  The  colonists  were  branded  as  thieves,  and  reduced  to  a  level 
with  them,  and  the  ground  that  I  had  taken,  to  make  the  king  responsible 
for  thefts,  was  by  this  movement  rendered  untenable.  I  could,  in  justice, 
do  no  less  than  acknowledge  it.  Some  days  after  this,  the  king  came 
up,  in  order  to  receive  his  goods,  presents,  &c.  On  being  told  what  was 
due,  he  affected  to  be  in  a  great  rage,  and  pretended  that  other  articles, 
to  a  great  amount,  were  due,  and  among  the  rest  one  puncheon  of  rum. 
I  knew  this  was  a  mere  sham,  and  only  a  pretext  to  extort  something 
from  me  at  this  time,  knowing  my  present  necessity  for  provisions.  I 
stated  the  matter  of  our  purchase  and  the  amount  paid,  and  called 
evidence,  reasoned,  coaxed,  and  threatened,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  They 
well  knew  that  this  was  the  last  time  that  they  would  have  the  like 
advantage,  and  they  were  determined  to  improve  it.  I  affected  at  last 
to  believe  that  the  interpreter  had  misunderstood  me  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase, and  compromised  matters. 

After  the  palaver  was  fairly  set,  trade  again  commenced,  and  we  have 
now  on  hand  some  hundred  bushels  of  rice. 

Nothing,  however,  was  done  respecting  the  thieving,  until  one  William 
Davis,  a  brother  of  the  king,  who  had  been  some  years  at  Sierra  Leone, 
came  home.  He  is  a  shrewd,  cunning,  energetic  fellow,  and  was  very 
soon  convinced  that  matters  were  badly  managed  in  town,  and  set  him- 
self about  breaking  up  the  business.  We  very  soon  had  some  half  dozen 
hoes,  axes,  hatchets,  crows,  &c.  &.c.  returned,  that  had  long  been 
missing.  I  cannot  but  hope,  that  in  a  short  time  we  can  make  some 
permanent  arrangement  that  will  render  the  property  of  the  colonists 
more  secure. 

A  short  time  since,  I  received  a  visit  and  dash*  from  Weah,  king  of 
Half  Cavally.  I  endeavoured  to  open  negotiations  for  his  territory, 
(which,  you  will  recollect,  is  excepted  in  our  purchase,  although  lying 
within  our  limits,)  but  I  found  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  press  it 
at  present,  but  wait  until  schools  had  been  established  at  Grahway  and 
the  Cavally  river,  then  they  will  see  the  advantage  of  being  'America 
men,'  and  eagerly  come  forward  and  give  up  their  territory  to  our  con- 
trol.    King  Tom,  a  mighty  old  chief  on  the  Cavally  river,  also  sent  me 

*  This  word  among  the  natives  signifies  a  present. 
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an  embassy  and  dash.  He  no  doubt  would  be  glad  to  come  in  and  join  us, 
but  I  think  it  best  to  wait  awhile,  until  they  clearly  see  the  advantages 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Palmas,  Grahvvay,  and  Cavally  enjoy, 
and  they  will  be  glad  to  have  us  settle  among  them  for  no  other  con- 
sideration than  the  establishment  of  schools,  and  a  few  presents  to  the 
head-men.  When  I  make  any  addition,  I  think  it  will  be  best  to 
purchase  the  whole  from  Jarroway  to  the  Cavally  river,  or  even  to 
Tabou  point,  and  have  them  all  come  into  a  league,  offensive  and  defen- 
sive, to  have  all  matters  of  difference  between  any  two  towns  adjusted 
by  the  agent  here,  in  fact,  to  unite  them  under  one  government,  and 
perfect  that  government  by  degrees,  as  they  become  capable  of  bearing  it. 

An  incident  occurred  some  days  since,  which  I  will  trouble  you  with, 
that  you  may  judge  in  some  measure  of  the  ultimate  advantage  we  shall 
be  to  this  country,  when  we  can  with  safety  interfere  with  their  private 
government. 

They  have  a  custom  like  our  pious  and  sapient  forefathers  of  Salem, 
of  attributing  all  the  great  calamities  of  life  to  witchcraft,  particularly 
all  sudden  deaths  of  the  middle  aged  and  active.  In  such  cases,  the 
greegree  man,  doctor,  or  grand  devil,  synonymous  terms,  is  consulted, 
and  he  points  out  the  witch  or  necromancer  so  offending.  In  order  then 
to  prove  whether  the  suspected  is  actually  guilty,  he  is  compelled  to  drink 
large  quantities  of  the  decoction  of  a  poisonous  tree,  called  saucy  wood. 
Should  he  survive,  he  is  deemed  innocent;  but  otherwise,  should  it  prove 
fatal.  Quite  a  number  have  been  subjected  to  this  ordeal,  since  our  set- 
tlement here,  and  some  have  died  in  the  most  excruciating  tortures. 
Should  the  culprit  vomit  freely,  within  half  an  hour  or  so  after  taking  it, 
before  it  has  time  to  effect  the  system  or  influence  the  stomach,  he  expe- 
riences but  little  inconvenience  from  it.  But  should  it  remain  on  the 
stomach  an  hour  or  two,  that  organ,  and  the  whole  alimentary  canal, 
become  highly  inflamed;  constant  and  violent  vomiting,  and  purging 
succeed,  and  continue  until  the  subject  is  completely  exhausted.  And  to 
add  greatly  to  his  misery,  he  is  placed,  at  the  moment  of  taking  the 
decoction,  under  a  guard  of  soldiers,  who  keep  him  constantly  in  motion, 
racing  about  on  the  sand  beach  in  the  hot  sun,  hardly  allowing  him  rest 
during  his  violent  evacuations.  When  his  strength  begins  to  fail,  they 
force  him  to  continue  his  movements  by  sharp  sticks,  knives,  and 
bayonets.  The  poor  wretch  now  becomes  frantic,  and  vainly  attempts 
revenge  upon  his  persecutors,  until  completely  overcome  by  the  potency 
of  the  poison  and  his  excessive  exertions,  he  sinks  upon  the  sand,  and 
expires  in  the  most  excruciating  agonies.  One  of  the  natives,  who  has 
frequently  officiated  as  soldier  of  the  guard  in  sucli  cases,  informed  me 
that  the  torments  of  the  victims  were  so  great,  in  the  last  stages,  that 
the  guard  were  frequently  obliged  to  go  to  a  distance,  and  turn  their 
backs  that  they  might  not  see  their  distortions,  or  hear  their  wailings 
and  blasphemies,    Since  our  residence  here,  nine  months,  four  or  five 
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have  been  subjected  to  this  ordeal,  two  cases  of  which  have  terminated 
fatally.  But  a  few  days  since,  one  of  the  head-men,  and  one  who  has 
uniformly  befriended  the  colony,  was  arraigned  and  found  guilty  of 
bewitching  sundry  members  of  the  family  of  one  of  his  rivals,  and 
doomed  to  the  trial  of  saucy  wood.  He  had  taken  his  first  potion  before 
I  was  informed  of  it,  and  they  had  commenced  driving  him  about.  It 
had  a  very  severe  effect  upon  the  poor  fellow,  but  he  was  quite  com- 
fortable at  night.  But  the  grand  devil  declared  that,  inasmuch  as  it 
wrought  thus  hard  with  him,  he  must  turn  to  and  take  it  again  on  the 
morrow.  Being  informed  of  this,  I  went  down  early  in  the  morning, 
called  a  palaver,  and  endeavoured  to  have  the  man  released.  But  all 
reason,  entreaties,  gifts,  and  threatenings  were  of  no  avail.  They  ap- 
peared to  owe  him  a  deep  grudge,  which  nothing  but  his  death  could 
appease.  On  returning  home,  I  was  informed  that  they  have  an  ancient 
rule  something  like  this: — that  in  case  a  man  is  condemned  to  drink  saucy 
wood,  that  any  friend  of  superior  rank  or  standing,  can  clear  him  by 
taking  him  by  the  hand,  when  the  potion  is  about  to  be  administered;  but 
the  one  so  doing  takes  upon  himself  the  responsibility,  and  is  liable  either 
to  supply  his  place  or  pay  heavy  damages.  In  this  case  the  king  wished 
and  had  attempted  to  clear  Posso,  the  prisoner,  but  he  knew  the  conse- 
quence would  be  dangerous,  so  great  was  the  excitement  against  him. 
Upon  hearing  this,  I  immediately  set  off  for  the  sand  beach,  and  arrived 
just  as  they  were  driving  off  his  wives  and  children,  who  had  been  taking 
their  last  farewell.  About  five  hundred  people  were  collected,  and  formed 
into  a  hollow  square,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  his  Satanic  Majesty  in 
full  panoply,  just  raising  a  two  gallon  pot,  filled  to  the  brim,  with  the 
poisonous  decoction,  to  the  lips  of  the  wretched  Posso.  Poor  fellow!  he 
was  so  altered  from  yesterday's  drenching,  and  the  dismal  prospect 
before  him,  that  I  should  not  have  recognized  him  had  he  been 
mixed  with  the  crowd:  his  countenance  was  despair  itself.  I  briefly 
told  them,  that  if  any  one  had  any  palaver  for  Posso,  that  I  would  satisfy 
him  according  to  our  laws,  and  would  be  responsible  for  all  that  they 
could  prove  against  him:  then  taking  him  by  the  hand,  marched  him  off, 
amid  the  mingled  shouts  and  execrations  of  his  friends  and  persecutors. 
This  one  circumstance  would  demonstrate  to  you  the  beneficial  influence 
we  even  now  begin  to  exert  among  the  natives,  and  that  our  hopes  of 
overthrowing  their  barbarous  and  long  established  customs,  are  not 
visionary.  The  number  that  annually  fall  victims  to  the  accursed  machi- 
nations and  blind  zeal  of  these  greegree  men,  a  compound  of  priests, 
doctors,  and  devils,  is  incalculable.  During  the  nine  months  since  our 
arrival,  four  have  been  killed  in  this  way,  in  this  one  town;  and  within 
twenty  miles  of  us,  we  can  number  ten  or  fifteen  towns,  equally  large, 
where  this  business  is  practised  to  the  same  extent.  The  sacrifices  of 
Juggernaut  cannot  compare  with  this,  either  with  regard  to  the  number 
of  victims,  or  the  horror  of  the  sacrifice.  In  that  case,  it  is  a  religious 
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self-immolation;  in  many  instances,  stimulated  by  the  noblest  sentiments 
of  our  nature.  The  victim,  in  fact,  dies  a  religious  martyr,  and  glories 
in  his  exit.  But  here,  the  innocent  falls  a  sacrifice  to  vile  practice  and 
jugglery,  and  suffers  a  shockingly  painful  and  inglorious  death  as  a 
criminal,  which  death  is  considered  by  these  deluded  people  as  an 
incontestible  proof  of  his  guilt  as  a  'witch  man,'  or  necromancer. 
This  evil  calls  loudly  for  a  remedy,  and  from  the  above  incident,  you  see 
that  a  remedy  is  practicable,  and  at  hand  too.  We  might  forcibly  put 
a  stop  to  it  by  legal  enactments,  but  this  is  not  expedient.  The  more 
judicious  way  to  put  an  end  to  this,  and  the  many  other  diabolical  and 
cruel  practices  of  their  greegree  men,  is  to  diffuse  light  and  information 
among  the  majority  of  the  people.  This  course  is  slow,  but  practicable 
and  sure.  Many,  very  many,  of  the  more  intelligent  natives  already 
declare  that  they  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  business;  but  still 
they  are  over-ruled  by  the  rabble,  and  cry  out  earnestly  for  more  light. 
And  to  diffuse  this  light  seasonably,  the  colony,  unaided,  is  inadequate. 
We  must  have  assistance. 

Since  my  first  acquaintance  with  the  colony  at  Cape  Mesurado,  I 
have  been  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  unless  the  natives  of  this  country 
can  be  enlightened  and  improved;  unless  they  can  be  raised  to  a  level 
with  the  colonists,  and  amalgamate  with  them,  colonization  will  prove  a 
heavy  curse  to  both  parties.  And,  inasmuch  as  it  do'es  not  seem  imme- 
diately advantageous  to  the  colonists  to  enlighten  the  natives,  we  cannot 
expect  them  to  use  any  great  exertions  to  do  it.  They  have  concerns 
of  their  own  to  attend  to,  and  can  only  influence  the  natives  by  examples. 
We  must  have  the  aid  of  missionaries  and  teachers,  and  of  them  not  a 
few.  Independent  of  the  welfare  of  the  colony,  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  a  place  on  the  globe  where  missionary  labour  would  yield  so  great  a 
reward.  The  population  is  dense,  the  inhabitants  peaceable,  intelligent, 
and  extremely  anxious  for  information;  and  there  is  no  bar  or  hindrance 
whatever  to  the  most  full  and  ample  operations  of  the  missionary  and 
philanthropist.  The  advantages  that  the  colony  and  the  missionary 
cause  will  mutually  derive  from  each  other  are  incalculable.  The  mis- 
sionary alone,  surrounded  by  barbarians,  totally  dissimilar  in  every  mode 
of  action  or  thought,  is  viewed  as  a  supernatural  being,  and  although 
they  may  ever  so  much  admire  his  precepts  and  desire  improvement; 
still,  so  great  is  the  distance  between  what  they  are  and  would  be,  that 
the  task  seems  too  great  for  them  to  undertake,  their  resolution  is 
inadequate  to  it,  and  after  a  few  ineffectual  struggles,  despondency  and 
indifference  succeed  to  hope.  But  here  we  are  introducing  amongst  peo- 
ple, many  of  whom  are  already  accustomed  to  Europeans,  some  of  their 
own  race,  possessing  the  advantages  of  civilization,  acquired  even  during 
a  period  of  slavery  and  degradation.  Of  these  advantages,  I  assure 
you,  the  natives  are  fully  sensible,  and  they  are  sensible  too,  that  the 
same  advantages  are  within  their  reach;  that  the  difference  between 
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them  and  the  colonists  is  artificial,  and  that  the  barriers  to  their  elevation 
are  easily  surmounted.  Their  ambition  and  perseverance  are  adequate 
to  this  task,  and  to  effect  it,  and  speedily  too,  they  only  require  instruc- 
tion— instruction  in  the  most  general  sense  of  the  word.  To  preach  the 
christian  religion  to  them  without  doing  any  thing  more,  in  their  present 
state,  is  to  do  nothing,  and  worse  than  nothing;  they  are  unable  to 
appreciate  its  excellencies,  and  would  place  it  and  its  preachers  on  a 
level  with  their  own  long  established  superstitions  and  their  greegree 
men.  They  must,  at  the  same  time,  possess  the  advantage  of  acquiring 
information  from  letters,  and  be  permitted  to  pursue  any  branch  of  know- 
ledge most  agreeable  to  them;  they  must  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
minor  affairs  appertaining  to  civilized  life,  ere  they  are  called  upon  to 
change  their  religion,  justly  esteemed,  both  by  the  barbarous  and  civi- 
lized, the  most  important  matter  connected  with  their  existence.  They 
must,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  made  acquainted  with  political  and  scientific 
facts,  and  be  convinced  of  their  errors  in  matters  that  admit  of  demon- 
stration, before  we  demand  their  conviction  in  matters  of  faith.  In  a 
word,  to  conduct  the  affair  of  civilizing  and  reclaiming  the  savage  and 
barbarian,  it  requires  not  only  a  christian  and  philanthropist,  but  men  of 
the  most  profound  knowledge  of  the  human  character,  acquainted  with 
the  world,  men  of  experience  and  extensive  observation.  Nor  do  I  deem 
it  of  great  importance,  that  such  a  one  should  be  a  professional  man.  If 
so,  the  profession  of  medicine  would  be  the  most  desirable.  Probably 
no  man  could  so  readily  acquire  the  confidence,  and  exercise  a  general 
influence  over  the  inhabitants  of  this  coast,  as  an  industrious  and  intel- 
ligent physician.  The  remarks  of  Dr.  Phillips,  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  settlement,  upon  this  subject,  I  think  entitled  to  great  weight,  and 
ought  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  all  selections  of  men,  for  this  interesting 
and  important  undertaking. 

December  29,  1834. 
Many  of  our  two  acre  farm  lots  are  cleared  and  nearly  fenced,  and  a 
more  delightful  section  of  country  you  never  saw.  Could  nine-tenths 
of  the  colonists  sell  their  town  lots  they  would,  and  be  off  to-morrow  for 
the  bush.  I  tell  you  what,  you  must  send  me  a  painter  or  scribbler,  to 
tell  of  matters  here,  and  touch  up  our  good  slave-holders  a  bit.  Could 
they  see  things  as  they  truly  are,  they  would  give  their  slaves  not  only 
liberty,  but  their  plantations,  and  come  out  here  themselves.  It  is 
decidedly  a  more  delightful  country,  save  fever,  than  America. 


GOVERNOR  HALL'S  LETTER. 

The  following  letter  from  Dr.  Hall,  bearing  date  the  27th  August 
came  to  hand  about  the  10th  December,  and  was,  with  other  communi- 
cations, delivered  to  the  corresponding  secretary  by  Captain  Pascal, 
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who  went  out  with  the  emigrants,  in  the  schooner  Harmony,  last  spring. 
We  invite  attention  to  the  information  which  it  contains,  as  shewing  the 
present  condition  of  the  colony. 

'  Dear  Sir: — The  schooner  Harmony  came  to  anchor  in  our  harbour 
on  the  evening  of  Monday,  23d  inst.  having  on  board  the  complement  of 
emigrants  and  cargo,  as  per  document  from  the  acting  secretary;  also 
Miss  McAllister,  as  cabin  passenger.  The  emigrants,  and  most  all  of 
the  cargo,  are  already  landed  in  good  condition.  There  will  be  no  im- 
pediment to  their  striking  at  once  into  the  soil.  The  land  which  I  have 
laid  out  for  them  is  of  the  very  best  in  our  vicinity;  immediately  conti- 
guous to  that  occupied  by  the  emigrants  per  the  Bourne,  and  not  half  a 
mile  from  the  house  in  which  they  are  now  located.  Tiiey  appear  to  be 
extremely  well  pleased  with  their  present  prospects;  and  from  their 
appearance,  the  favourable  accounts  of  them  from  the  Agent,  and  the 
attestations  of  Captain  Pascal,  and  the  officers  of  the  Harmony,  of  their 
conduct  while  on  board,  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  they  will  be  an 
important  acquisition  to  the  colony.  Rest  assured,  that  no  pains  shall  be 
spared  to  render  them  contented  and  happy. 

Respecting  the  present  accommodation  for  emigrants,  of  which  the 
Board  require  particular  information, — I  have  now  one  house,  with  a 
beaten,  smooth,  mortar  floor,  clap-boarded  and  thatched;  water  proof; 
seventy  feet  by  eighteen;  will  accommodate  fifty  people,  (close  stowing.) 
Another,  seventy  feet  by  twelve;  indifferently  constructed;  leaks  a 
little.  This  I  shall  probably  move  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  vacated,  and 
have  it  on  the  farm  lands,  and  in  good  repair,  ere  the  next  vessel  shall 
arrive;  and  it  will  probably  accommodate  thirty  emigrants  well.  Ano- 
ther, thatched  and  clap-boarded,  with  a  small,  beaten,  earthen  floor,  like 
the  first  mentioned;  water  tight;  will  contain  seventy-five  emigrants; 
length  one  hundred  and  ten,  breadth  eighteen  feet.  Situated  on  the 
public  farm,  and  now  occupied  by  the  new  emigrants. 

You  may  calculate  on  good  accommodation  for  a  hundred  and  fifty,  as 
soon  as  you  can  send  them;  and  the  earlier  in  the  season  they  come,  the 
better.  *  *  *  * 

I  ought  not  to  neglect  referring  to  the  satisfaction  which  the  emi- 
grants (per  Harmony)  express  of  the  treatment  of  Capt.  Pascal  and  Mr. 
Robinson  to  them,  while  on  board.  This  is  a  matter  of  no  little  impor- 
tance; and  it  would  be  well  worth  while  to  employ  such  a  man,  when 
practicable,  even  at  a  small  advance  in  wages. 

By  Capt.  Pascal,  I  send  you  a  few  leaves  of  our  Cape  Palmas  tobacco; 
also,  a  skin  of  a  flying  animal.  This  I  think  a  very  great  curiosity,  al- 
though similar  to  our  flying  squirrel,  yet  ten  times  the  size.' 
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CLIMATE  OF  CAPE  PALMAS. 

We  copy  from  the  Liberia  Herald,  a  paper  published  at  Monrovia 
monthly,  by  J.  B.  Russwurm,  the  following  Thermometrical  Journal,  kept 
at  Cape  Palmas  by  Dr.  Hall,  the  Maryland  Colonization  Society?s  Agent 
at  Maryland  in  Liberia.  In  a  note  appended  to  it,  that  gentleman,  who 
has  had  uncommon  experience  of  the  African  climate,  as  well  as  of  the 
African  character,  remarks  that  it  shows  that  the  temperature  at  Cape 
Palmas  is  upon  an  average  below  that  at  Cape  Mesurado.  He  adds  that 
the  winds  are  more  uniform  and  much  stronger  at  Cape  Palmas  than 
Mesurado;  that  for  the  last  two  months  they  had  seldom  had,  at  the 
former,  the  land  breeze,  which  is  considered  so  unwholesome  on  that 
coast,  and  not  one  of  those  heavy  foggy  days  so  common  at  the  latter. 
'Nor  have  the  rains,'  he  continues,  'been  near  so  heavy  as  at  Cape 
Mesurado;  and  the  natives  who  have  been  at  Sierra  Leone  say  that  they 
have  never  experienced  such  rains  here  as  on  the  windward  coast.' 

These  are  most  encouraging  facts.  We  hope  that  Doctor  Hall  will 
pursue  his  observations,  and  make  them  as  minute  and  circumstantial  as 
possible.  Scientific  men  amongst  us,  who  take  an  interest  in  such  re- 
searches, would  do  well  to  supply  him  with  the  necessary  apparatus  for 
this  and  similar  purposes. 


Thermometrical  Journal  kept  at  Cape  Palmas  by  Doctor  James  Hall, 
Agent  of  the  Maryland  Colonization  Society. 

May  a.m.  p.m.  p.m.  Winds.  Weather. 

3,  78  80  85  w.n.w.  Alternate  showers  and  storms. 

4,  75  82  79  w.n.w.  Fair  day — rain  at  night. 

5,  75  82  79  w.s.w.   Rainy. 

6,  78  84  82  s.s.w.     Fair  fine  weather. 

7,  77  82  89  s.s.w.     Same. 

8,  77  82  80      w.         Alternate  rains  and  storms. 

9,  78  80  80       w.        Same. 
JO,  80  80  80  s.s.w.     Same. 

11,  76     78     78     w.n.w.  Cloudy  and  a  little  rain. 

12,  75     79     79     n.n.w.    Dark  clouds  but  no  rain. 
1.3,     76     80     80       w.        Alternate  rains  and  showers- 

14,  76  82  80  w.n.w.  Fair  weather. 

15,  75  80  79       n.w.     Alternate  sun  and  rain. 

16,  76  82  81       s.w.      Fair  weather. 

17,  76  82  81        s.         Same. 

18,  76  82  81       s.w.      Same. 
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May  am.  pm.  pm.  Winds. 

19,  77  81  80       w. 

20,  78  82  80       w. 

21,  77  82  81       w. 

22,  77  81  80       s.w. 

23,  77  81  81       s.w. 

24,  76  81  78  w.n.w. 

25,  76  81  82  w.n.w. 

26,  75  82  81  w.bys. 

27,  77  80  80  s.s.vv. 

28,  75  80  78  s.s.w. 

29,  76  80  80      s.w. 

30,  74  80  78       w. 

31,  74  80  80  w.s.w. 
June. 

1,  76  80  80  w.s.w. 

2,  77  79  79       s. 

3,  76  79  79       s. 

4,  75  80  80       s. 

5,  79  82  81       s. 

6,  75  80  81      se. 

7,  78  82  82       s. 

8,  79  80  80       s.w.    . 

9,  72  78  77       w. 

10,  74  78  76       s.w. 

11,  72  80  79      e.n.e. 

12,  74  80  80      s.e. 

13,  78  76  76       s.s.e. 

14,  78  79  79      s.e. 

15,  77  79  79       s-w- 

16,  80  80  80  w.s.w. 

17,  No  observation. 

18,  79  80  79  w.s.w. 

19,  79  80  79       s. 

20,  79  79  98  e.s.e. 

21,  77  78  77       s. 

22,  78  79  79       s. 

23,  No  observation. 

24,  74  74  80  w.n.w. 

25,  74  73  76  w.n.w. 

26,  78  78  78  e.s.e- 

27,  78  78  78       s. 

28,  78  78  78       s. 

29,  77  78  77       s. 

30,  78  SO  78       s. 


Weather. 
Alternate  rain  and  6im. 
Same. 
Same. 

Fair  weather. 
Same. 

Rain  and  sun. 
Fair  all  day. 

Slight  showers,  but  clear. 
Rain  at  night,  but  fair  all  day. 
Alternate  rain  and  sun. 
Same. 

Hard  rain  at  night,  but  clear  day. 
Same. 

Cloudy  but  no  rain. 

Cloudy  and  rain. 

Fair  day. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same — high  wind. 

Cloudy  and  rain. 

Rain  and  light  wind. 

Alternate  rain  and  sun. 

Same. 

Fair  weather. 

Heavy  rain  all  day. 

Very  strong — no  rain. 

Strong  wind— little  rain. 

Cloudy,  but  no  rain. 

Fair  day. 

Strong  wind — fair  day. 

Cloudy,  but  no  rain. 

Very  high  wind — cloudy  and  light  rain. 

High  wind — clear  and  pleasant. 

Cloudy  and  heavy  rain  all  day. 
Strong  wind — cloudy  and  little  rain. 

Same. 

Very  strong — cloudy  but  no  rain. 

Stormy.  Same. 

Do. — alternate  sun  and  clouds. 

Clear  day. 
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The  late  despatches  of  Dr.  Hall,  from  Cape  Palmas,  contain  the 
following  highly  interesting  paper  upon  the  climate  of  Western  Africa 
in  general,  and  of  'Maryland  in  Liberia'  in  particular.  The  subject  of 
climate  is  always  one  of  deep  interest.  To  the  colonist  it  is  one  of  para- 
mount importance.  We  publish  the  annexed  communication  from  Dr. 
Hall  with  double  pleasure,  as  containing  one  of  the  clearest  and  most 
satisfactory  descriptions  we  remember  ever  to  have  seen,  of  the  much 
talked  of  climate  of  Western  Africa,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  gra- 
tifying corroboration  of  the  peculiar  happiness  of  the  location  of  our 
colony  at  Cape  Palmas. 

'You  appear  glad  to  notice  a  short  extract  of  a  diary  of  the  weather, 

published  in  the  Liberia   Herald.     I  should  have  continued  the  same 

during  my   stay  here,  were  it  not  for  my  repeated  attacks  of  illness, 

which  of  course  would  have  rendered  it  very  imperfect,  had  I  attempted 

its  continuation.     I  send  you  an  abstract  of  it  for  the  eight  months,  which 

only  are  perfect.     I  think  this  will  be  more  useful   than  a  copy  of  the 

daily  entries. 

Mean  Temperature. 

1834    6      2       9   C  m 

*.  \  Twelve  days  land    breeze,  sea  breeze  s.  and  s.w.  and  s.s.w. 

^  76    83    82i  )  Generally  showers  at  night,  and  some  rain  during  the  day. 

T        7fi  79*  7fii  $  Land  breeze  three  days,  rain  12  days,  sea  breeze  strong  from 

June  /b  l  %  I  •*  ^  s.  to  w.  varying  daily.     Atmosphere  generally  cloudy. 

T  1     7fi  77i  7fi    5  Land  breeze  3  days,  rain  eight  days,  but  slight.     Sea  breeze 

July  7b  //a   /      £  varying  from  s.E.  to  s.w.  very  strong.  Alternately  cloudy  and  fair. 

A        tX     7fi     7<U  $  Land  breeze  two  days,  slight  rain  eight  days;  sea  breeze  from  s. 
Aug.  74     7b     /o£  ^  tQ  s  w^  stea(jy  an(j  strong.     Alternately  sun  and  cloudy. 

c        m-     mm     m-    J  Land  breeze  seven  days,  rain  13  but  very  slight  showers.    Sea 
aept.  To     77     lo   |  Dreeze  SOuth  and  s.w.  continues  steady  and  strong. 

O  t    1RX  7Q     7R    5  Land  breeze  nineteen  days,  rain  eight  days,  mostly  showers. 
'    -  7»     /»    |  gea  Dreeze  s#  an£j  S-W.  more  mild — weather  generally  fair. 

f  Land  breeze  22  days,  rain  13,  generally  very  heavy.  Several 
Nov.  76     80    79   J  tornadoes;  sea  breeze  very  variable  from  n.e.  to  w.  Atmosphere 

£  very  clear  when  not  raining. 

f  Land  breeze  24  days,  rain  18  days,  mostly  heavy  showers. 
D  7fi  fin  7tuJ  ^uch  thunder  and  lightning;  frequent  tornadoes;  sea  breeze 
uec.  /b     ou     /a2-^  light  and  varying,  from  e.  to  w.  southerly.     Very  hazy  most  of 

(.the  time. — Harmattan  winds  commenced  31st. 

During  the  above  noted  eight  months,  and  in  fact  during  my  residence 
here,  I  have  never  noticed  the  mercury  above  eighty-four,  and  probably 
not  to  that  height  above  a  dozen  times;  nor  have  I  ever  seen  it  below 
seventy-two,  and  thus  low  but  four  or  five  times;  but  the  range  of  the 
thermometer  gives  one  but  little  idea  of  the  effect  of  the  climate  upon 
the  animal  system.  The  variations  above  noted,  you  would  consider  as 
an  absolutely  uniform  temperature  in  America,  whereas  with  us,  it  is 
quite  different.  In  the  dry  season,  we  have  a  few  hours  between  the 
cessation  of  the  land  and  commencement  of  the  sea  breezes:  say  from 
eight  to  eleven  o'clock,  which  might  be  called  warm  weather,  and  is 
truly  very  oppressive  to  unacclimated  Europeans.  But  after  the  sea 
breeze   becomes  established,  (although  the  thermometer  continues  the 
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same,  or  even  rises  a  few  degrees,)  no  one  would  complain  much  of  the 
heat,  especially  when  screened  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. '  I  seldom  ever 
hear  an  acclimated  person  complain  of  heat.  Nature  soon  adapts  the 
animal  system  to  the  climate.  In  the  rainy,  or  rather  in  the  cloudy  and 
windy  season,  thick  woollen  clothing  is  very  desirable,  and  in  fact,  indis- 
pensable to  those  of  slender  constitution,  who  have  but  lately  passed  the 
seasoning  ordeal.  At  the  time  of  writing  this,  (July  12,)  I  do  not  often 
ride  without  a  cloth  overcoat,  although  otherwise  wearing  cloth  and 
flannels.  You  would  be  apt  to  say,  that  the  system  must  have  lost  the 
power  of  generating  heat,  to  require  such  clothing  with  a  temperature 
never  below  seventy-two  degrees  Farenheit.  But  when  you  reflect,  that 
6ometimes  for  weeks  together  we  do  not  see  the  sun,  and  have  at  the 
same  time  a  damp,  stiff,  topsail  breeze,  night  and  day,  you  will  more 
easily  account  for  it.  I  do  not  think  we  have  had  two  hours  sunshine 
during  the  past  three  weeks,  and  no  passing  vessel  has  carried  a  top- 
gallant sail.  In  fact,  for  some  days  in  succession,  we  have  had  almost 
one  continued  gale,  blowing  dead  on  shore  from  the  southern  ocean.  In 
order  to  say  any  thing  of  the  seasons  here,  it  will  be  necessary  to  lay 
aside  entirely  the  calendar  divisions  of  the  year,  and  adopt  that  in  use 
among  the  natives  and  coasters,  viz:  the  rains,  the  dries,  and  the  tornado 
season.  The  seasons  differ  here  materially  from  Cape  Mesurado,  which 
is  astonishing,  considering  the  slight  variation  in  latitude,  and  the  perfect 
uniformity  in  the  appearance  of  the  coast.  I  have  before  mentioned  one 
important  difference,  which  materially  favours  this  place,  I  think,  both  in 
point  of  health  and  the  greater  facility  which  it  affords  of  attending  to 
out- door  labour.  I  refer  to  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  during  the 
wet  season  in  the  two  places.  From  my  own  experience  and  the  obser- 
vations of  others,  who  have  had  equal  opportunities  of  judging,  I  think  [ 
may  safely  say,  that  at  Cape  Mesurado,  they  experience,  during  the 
rainy  season,  double,  if  not  treble  the  number  of  wet  days  that  we  do 
here.  Another  important  circumstance,  and  no  less  favourable  to  us,  is 
that  during  what  is  termed  the  dry  season,  we  very  frequently  have 
refreshing  showers,  and  even  successive  rains;  whereas,  to  the  windward 
they  seldom  have  a  dash  of  rain  for  one,  two,  and  even  three  months, 
during  the  dries.  The  effect  of  this  difference  upon  agriculture  you  will 
readily  see.  Another  advantage  which  this  section  of  the  coast  enjoys 
(and  a  very  important  one  it  is  too,)  is,  that  we  have  two  rainy  seasons 
instead  of  one;  or  rather,  we  have,  during  the  summer  months,  what 
the  natives  call  a  half  dry  season,  which  affords  them  a  fine  opportunity 
for  housing  their  rice.  You  will  notice  in  the  foregoing  extract  from  my 
diary,  but  from  eight  to  twelve  rainy  days  in  either  of  the  months  of 
June,  July,  or  August,  whereas,  in  a  meteorological  journal,  kept  at 
Sierra  Leone,  and  published  in  Mr.  Boyle's  book  on  African  diseases,  &c. 
(which  I  have  now  before  me,)  I  notice  but  six  exceptions  to  the  daily 
entries  of  rain!  rain!  rain!  during  the  whole  four  months  of  May,  June, 
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July,  and  August,  and  from  my  experience  of  the  tfreary  rainy  seasons 
on  the  windward  coast,  I  should  not  judge  this  an  uncommon  circum- 
stance. During  the  last  year,  (which  I  will  allow  was  an  uncommon 
one)  we  had  little  or  no  more  rain  than  I  have  experienced  during  a  year 
in  New  England,  and  at  about  the  same  intervals.  To  describe  the 
seasons  as  they  generally  occur  here,  from  the  best  information  I  can 
obtain  from  the  natives  and  accustomed  traders  on  this  part  of  the  coast, 
I  will  begin  with  the  first  tornado  season,  which  commences  about  the 
last  of  February  or  beginning  of  March.  Much  has  been  written  con- 
cerning this  phenomenon  of  a  tornado  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  I  have 
known  masters  of  vessels  absolutely  clear  the  coast  at  the  approach  of 
the  season:  and  much  has  been  said  of  its  beneficial  effect  upon  foreigners 
and  invalids.  They  are  said  to  come  on  so  suddenly,  that  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  shorten  sail  ere  the  blast  strikes  a  vessel.  But  I  am  sure 
that  these  accounts  must  have  been  first  written  by  some  one  who  had 
experienced  uncommon  weather  on  the  coast,  and  have  been  incon- 
siderately copied  by  successive  scribblers,  (which  is  the  case  with  most 
letters  from  Africa,)  each  anxious  to  have  seen  at  least  as  big  tornadoes 
as  his  predecessors:  and  no  one  wishes  to  visit  the  coast  of  Africa  without 
encountering  a  marvel  of  some  kind.  In  proof  of  this,  I  will  just  make 
a  couple  of  short  extracts  from  two  respectable  African  book-makers. 
Edward  Bodd,  lieutenant  R.  N.  in  a  work  entitled  'African  Guide,' 
(and  a  very  good  work  it  is  too,)  when  speaking  of  the  tornado,  says, 
'the  term  is  a  corruption  of  the  Portuguese  word  tronado — a  thunder 
storm:  it  first  announces  itself  by  the  appearance  of  a  small  silvery  cloud 
in  the  zenith,  which  gradually  increases  and  descends  towards  the 
horizon,  and  becomes  veiled  with  the  most  impenetrable  darkness;  at 
this  moment  the  functions  of  nature  seemed  to  be  paralized  and  the 
elements  to  have  ceased  their  operations,'  &.c.  Dr.  Boyle,  colonial 
surgeon  at  Sierra  Leone,  in  his  medico-historical  work  on  Africa,  in 
speaking  on  this  subject  says:  'Its  denomination  is  derived  from  the 
Portuguese,  it  being  a  corruption  of  the  word  tronado,  which  means 
thunder  storm.  Its  approach  is  first  discernible  by  the  appearance  of  a 
small,  clear,  silvery  speck,  at  a -high  altitude  in  the  heavenly  expanse, 
which  increases  and  extends  towards  the  horizon  with  a  gradual,  slow, 
but  visible  motion.  At  this  moment,  the  elements  seem  to  have  ceased 
their  operations,  and  the  functions  of  nature  to  be  paralized.'  Thus 
they  follow,  one  after  another,  whole  volumes  on  Africa.  Some  author 
gave  Cape  Palmas  a  large  mud  walled  town;  whereas,  there  is  nothing 
that  has  the  appearance  of  a  wall,  not  even  a  barricade. 

As  it  regards  the  tornado,  it  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  thunder 
storm,  accompanied  with  a  heavy  dash  of  rain  and  a  stiff  flaw  of  wind, 
not  amounting  to  what  seamen  would  call  a  severe  gale,  and  it  seldom 
lasts  over  half  an  hour.  It  comes  on  like  other  storms  and  gales,  some- 
times suddenly  and  at  others  giving  some  hours  notice  of  its  approach, 
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although  I  think  I  never  knew  one  occur  without  at  least  a  half  hour's 
fair  warning.  And  this  warning  is  not  that  of  the  magical  'silvery 
speck,  high  in  the  heavenly  expanse,'  but  a  mass  of  dark  lurid  clouds, 
rolling  up  and  covering  that  part  of  the  horizon  from  which  we  may  expect 
the  wind.  That  the  wind  is  never  very  violent,  and  that  it  cannot  com- 
pare with  the  West  Indian  hurricane,  we  have  sufficient  proof  in  the 
manner  in  which  houses  are  erected,  particularly  at  Monrovia.  Such 
houses  could  not  stand  during  the  hurricane  season  in  West  India.  But 
to  return  to  the  seasons.  The  first  tornadoes  or  harbingers  of  the 
approach  of  the  rains  commence  generally  about  the  first  of  March,  and 
last  from  two  to  four  weeks.  The  weather  in  the  fore  part  of  the  day  is 
warm  and  sultry,  but  generally  towards  night,  there  is  more  or  less 
variable  wind,  occasionally  amounting  to  a  tornado  and  accompanied 
with  lightning  and  rain.  During  the  month  of  April,  we  may  say  the 
rainy  season  commences;  but  it  consists  rather  of  a  succession  of  show- 
ers than  a  steady  rain.  May  and  June  are  properly  the  rainy  months, 
although  it  falls  more  plentiful  in  May.  The  wind,  which  in  March  and 
April  was  very  variable,  now  becomes  fixed,  and  blows  steadily  day  and 
night  from  the  south.  This  it  continues  to  do  during  the  months  of 
July,  August,  and  September,  with  little  or  no  land  breeze  in  the 
morning.  During  the  months  of  July  and  August,  we  enjoy  exceedingly 
pleasant  weather,  with  occasional  showers,  although  to  those  acclimated, 
i.  e.  reduced  to  the  African  standard,  it  is  rather  cool,  and  we  are  ever 
obliged  during  this  season  to  keep  our  windward  ports  closed.  In 
September  and  October  the  rain  increases,  but  still  does  not  fall  as  in 
the  months  of  May  and  June.  The  wind  in  October  also  becomes  more 
variable  and  light,  the  weather  more  warm  and  sultry.  This  continues, 
generally,  until  about  the  first  of  December,  when  the  second  tornado  sea- 
son sets  in;  but  this  is  less  violent  and  more  brief  than  the  first.  About 
Christmas,  a  steady  cool  six-knot  breeze  sets  in  from  the  east  and  north- 
east, accompanied  with  a  slight  haze  or  mist  in  the  atmosphere,  which, 
however,  is  sometimes  quite  dense,  so  as  to  render  a  vessel  invisible  two 
miles  distant.  This  is  what  has  been  termed  the  Harmattan  wind,  and 
really  a  most  singular  phenomenon  it  is  too.  During  its  continuance, 
the  thermometer  seldom  varies  two  degrees,  and  is  at  its  lowest  stand 
for  this  place,fsay  seventy  or  seventy-two.  The  mornings,  especially 
when  the  wind  is  most  fresh,  are  very  uncomfortably  cool.  But  the 
most  peculiar  character  of  the  wind  is  its  power  of  producing  rapid 
evaporation.  The  skin  becomes  dry  and  chapped,  the  lips,  nose,  and 
eyes  sore;  all  cabinet  and  joiner's  work  cracks  and  gapes  open,  and  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  keep  a  Windsor  chair  together.  Coming  from  the 
direction  which  it  does,  it  is  evident  that  the  damp  malarious  exha- 
lations which  render  the  coast  unhealthy,  are  not  prevalent  in  the 
-interior;  but  why  it  so  uniformly  produces  the  hazy  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere, I  am  unable  to  say.     It  has  been  attributed  by  the  Sierra  Leone 
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writers,  to  the  fine  white  sand  which  it  takes  up  from  the  Bullom  shore; 
but  here  we  have  no  Bullom  shore,  nor  any  quantity  of  sandy  land,  in 
the  direction  from  which  we  receive  the  wind.  The  Harmattans  con- 
tinue sometimes  but  a  few  days  or  a  week,  and  these  occasionally  are 
renewed  during  the  months  of  January  or  February.  At  other  times, 
they  last  fifteen  or  twenty  days,  and  then  cease  altogether,  as  was  the 
case  last  year.  From  the  commencement  of  the  Harmattans,  we  may 
date  the  cessation  of  the  rains,  and  calculate  upon  the  variable  sea 
breezes  and  uniform  morning  land  breeze.  We  now  enjoy  the  proper 
summer  of  our  clime  with  occasional  showers,  until  the  tornado  season 
again  commences,  about  the  first  of  March.  From  this  slight  sketch, 
you  will  at  once  see,  that  the  ordinary  calendar  divisions  of  the  year  are 
totally  inapplicable  to  our  climate. 

Although  our  agricultural  experiments  have  been  few  and  imperfect, 
still  I  think  we  may  reasonably  calculate  upon  the  planting  seasons  for 
such  vegetables  as  we  are  endeavouring  to  introduce.  Of  these,  indi- 
genous or  natural  to  the  climate,  none  except  rice  can  be  called  strictly 
an  annual  production.  The  others,  cultivated  by  the  natives,  as  cassada, 
sweet  potatoes,  yams,  and  banana,  continue  to  produce  year  after  year 
with  little  or  no  cultivation.  Our  first  spring  or  seed  time  is  in  February, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  first  spring  showers.  At  this  season  the 
natives  plant  their  rice,  which  attains  its  full  growth  by  the  first  of  July, 
and  is  well  ripened  in  August.  I  consider  this  (February)  as  the  most 
proper  season  for  introducing  all  seeds  whatever.  The  cotton  which 
was  last  year  planted  in  March,  filled  and  opened  in  July;  the  same  stalks 
again  flowered  in  September  and  produced  the  second  crop  in  December. 
I  speak  now  of  cotton  from  the  American  seed.  The  native  cotton  tree, 
which  produces  twice  in  the  year,  I  should  think  might  be  ranked 
among  the  perennials,  as  I  have  never  seen  a  plant,  when  properly 
attended,  die.  Our  second  planting  season  is  in  August  or  September, 
at  the  very  commencement  of  the  latter  rains.  From  vegetables  planted 
at  this  season,  as  corn,  beans,  and  other  garden  sauce,  we  receive  a  crop 
in  December. 

As  it  regards  the  comparative  salubrity  of  the  different  seasons,  I 
think  there  is  but  little  choice,  i.  e.  provided  one  is  to  become  acclimated 
at  any  rate.  Were  a  person  to  stop  but  few  days  on  shore,  I  should 
certainly  say,  that  ho  would  suffer  less  from  malarious  influence  in  the 
midst  of  the  rainy  season,  when  the  marshes  were  well  covered:  the 
thermometer  at  its  lowest  stand,  and  in  the  cessation  of  the  land  breeze. 
But  in  case  a  foreigner  determines  upon  a  permanent  residence,  I  really 
could  not  advise  at  what  season  to  expose  himself.  I  consider  no  one  in 
any  degree  safe  from  their  seasoning,  until  they  have  passed  through  at 
least  one  year. 

Future  close  observation  by  your  agents  and  physicians  will  alone 
determine  what  will  be  the  most  proper  time  to  send  out  emigrants, 
health  only  considered.     But  the  most  advantageous  time  in  which  they 
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can  arrive  with  regard  to  their  farming  matters,  would  be  either  in  the 
months  of  December  or  May,  or  thereabouts,  giving  them  in  either  case 
three  months,  or  such  a  matter,  to  prepare  a  little  land  against  their  first 
planting  season.  But  I  deem  it  necessary  to  say  little  upon  this  matter 
at  present,  as  I  am  sensible  that  home  affairs  more  directly  controls  the 
despatching  of  expeditions,  than  any  circumstances  here  ever  can. 


EXTRACT  FROM  REV.  MR.  GOULD'S  REPORT. 

Baltimore,  July  9,  1835. 
To  the  President  and  Managers  of  the  M.  S.  C.  Society: 

Gentlemen: — My  extreme  debility,  consequent  upon  an  attack  of 
African  fever,  but  more  especially  the  sufferings  1  endured  on  my  pas- 
sage home  from  the  colony,  has  prevented  me  until  now  from  attempting 
to  commit  to  paper,  for  your  inspection,  the  result  of  my  observations 
made  during  my  residence  in  the  Maryland  Colony  at  Cape  Palmas. 
Even  now  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  employing  a  friend  to  write 
for  me. 

As  the  emigrants  per  the  brig  Bourne,  were  placed  under  my  particu- 
lar charge  during  the  voyage  out,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  state,  that  their 
conduct  during  the  passage  met  my  approbation.  With  a  view  to  their 
religious  improvement,  I  preached  to  them  once  every  sabbath,  when 
the  weather  would  allow  it;  read  a  printed  sermon  to  them  every  night; 
and  occasionally  assisted  them  in  their  morning  and  evening  devotional 
exercises.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state,  that  they  seemed  to  be  much 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  their  privileges,  and  the  duties  devolving 
thereby  upon  them. 

On  nearing  Cape  Palmas,  the  scenery  was  enchanting  beyond  de- 
scription. The  emigrants  expressed  their  joy  in  all  manner  of  ways, 
and  when  the  brig  was  boarded  by  some  Kroomen,  with  specimens  of  the 
fruits  of  the  Cape  and  surrounding  country,  their  joy  and  gratitude  knew 
scarcely  any  bounds. 

On  landing  at  the  Cape  they  were  most  cordially  and  affectionately 
received  by  the  colonists,  who  treated  them  with  a  kindness  well  calcu- 
lated to  beget  strong  and  mutual  attachments. 

Dr.  Hall,  the  governor,  was  also  much  gratified  at  their  arrival,  though 
he  expressed  his  regret  that  the  company  was  not  more  numerous. 

There  were  but  two  or  three  of  the  old  colonists  sick  at  the  time  of 
my  arrival — several  others,  however,  were  complaining,  though  able  to 
be  out. 

The  third  day  after  our  arrival  the  emigrants  had  a  maeting,  and  drew 
up  a  preamble  and  resolutions  expressive  of  their  motives  for  leaving  the 
land  of  their  nativity:  and  of  their  great  joy  in  finding  themselves  safely 
landed  in  the  colony.  They  also  expressed  their  gratitude  to  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  Maryland  State  Colonization  Society,  for  their  kind- 
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ness  in  furnishing  them  with  the  means  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  settle 
in  a  country  so  richly  provided  with  all  the  means  necessary  to  secure 
their  independence  and  happiness.  I  regret  that  it  is  not  in  my  power 
to  furnish  a  copy  of  this  paper: — by  some  person  or  persons,  unknown  to 
me,  my  chest  was  opened  in  New  York  or  on  its  passage  here,  and  the 
paper  in  question  was  so  mutilated  that  I  am  unable  to  give  more  than 
its  substance. 

It  is  proper  that  I  should  here  remark,  that  the  preamble  and  resolu- 
tions above  referred  to,  were  drawn  up  before  the  emigrants  had  expe- 
rienced the  slightest  interruption  to  their  comforts.  It  unfortunately  hap- 
pened that  the  receptacles  in  which  they  were  placed  for  shelter  from 
the  weather,  had  been  so  imperfectly  constructed  that  the  first  rains  com- 
pletely drenched  them.  The  roofs  were  too  flat,  even  if  they  had  been 
of  the  proper  material,  to  admit  the  water  to  pass  off"  as  it  fell;  conse- 
quently, they  were,  as  above  stated,  completely  drenched.  This  being 
an  unexpected  event,  and  coming  upon  them  at  the  beginning  of  their 
sickness,  produced  much  dissatisfaction  and  some  little  murmuring.  In 
addition  thereto  they  had  not  received  their  lands,  the  immediate  cultiva- 
tion of  which  they  were  desirous  to  commence: — this  produced  an  addi- 
tional degree  of  despondency.  They  were  assured  by  the  governor  that 
their  lands  should  be  allotted  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible — and  I  stat- 
ed to  them  that  if  even  they  were  then  ready,  it  would  be  highly  impro- 
per in  them  to  attempt  to  work  until  they  had  passed  through  their 
seasoning. 

They  had  all,  before  I  left  the  Cape,  (except  two  or  three  who  had 
not  been  attacked,)  passed  through  the  fever,  which  claimed  not  a  single 
adult  victim.  It  is  true,  two  children  died;  but  they  arrived  in  the  colo- 
ny in  an  exhausted  state,  having  left  the  United  States  with  the  worm 
fever,  which  in  my  opinion  was  the  cause  of  their  death. 

It  may  be  satisfactory  to  your  Board  to  know,  that  in  every  case,  ex- 
cept three,  the  fever  was  remarkably  light,  and  did  not  confine  them  to 
their  beds  more  than  a  day  at  the  time:  when  it  is  considered  that  they 
were  several  times,  while  in  the  fever,  completely  soaked  with  the  rain, 
and  yet  had  it  so  light,  it  will  not  be  doubted  that  the  climate  of  Cape 
Palmas  is  well  suited  to  the  African  constitution,  and  that  the  coloured 
people  of  Maryland  may  encounter  it  with  almost  perfect  safety.  Ordinary 
carefulness,  and  prompt  attention  to  the  means  of  health  will  almost 
invariably  secure  to  them  this  invaluable  blessing. 

I  remained  at  the  Cape  nearly  two  months,  during  which  time  I  was 
confined  not  more  than  five  days  with  the  fever,  though  almost  continu- 
ally felt  the  debilitating  effects  thereof.  When  I  left,  my  health  was 
tolerably  fair,  and  but  for  the  horrid  water  I  was  obliged  to  use  on  my 
passage  hoffie,  which  lasted  nearly  sixty  days,  I  am  well  satisfied  that  I 
should  have  returned  in  good  health. 
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When  I  was  about  leaving  the  colony  I  visited  all  the  emigrants/and 
asked  them  if  they  wished  to  return  to  the  United  States  with  me— they 
all,  with  the  exception  of  three,  promptly  answered,  no  sir.    They  had 
recovered  much  of  their  former  spirits,  as  is  fully  indicated  by  their  - 
unwillingness  to  accompany  me  home. 

So  far  as  I  was  able  to  ascertain  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  colony, 
it  did  not  strike  me  that  it  had  been  pushed  with  sufficient  zeal.  Not 
more  than  six  or  seven  families  were,  at  the  time  I  left  the  Cape,  prepar- 
ing their  lands  for  cultivation — one  man  only  had  cleared  and  fenced  in 
his  lands,  and  judging  from  the  productiveness  of  all  the  gardens  on  the 
Cape,  I  should  suppose  that  he  is  doing  very  well.  The  growth  of  all 
garden  and  field  vegetables,  so  far  as  they  have  been  tried,  is  very  rapid 
and  luxuriant.  All  the  gardens  on  the  Cape  were  in  a  thriving  condi- 
tion. 1  should  say  that  a  square,  of  the  size  of  the  common  gardens  in 
this  country,  would  yield  a  sufficiency  of  vegetables  to  support  a  family 
of  from  six  to  eight  persons  in  number. 

The  articles  growing  on  the  Cape  are  the  following,  viz:  sousop, 
oranges,  lemons,  limes,  pine  apples,  gourd,  pawpaws,  plantains,  banana, 
pepper,  figs,  okra,  Indian  corn,  sugar  cane,  cotton,  (both  native  and  Ame- 
rican,) cabbage,  kale,  Virginia  greens,  lettuce,  parsley,  beets,  sweet  and 
Irish  potatoes,  yams,  cassada,  parsnips,  turnips,  radishes,  onions,  toma- 
toes, beans  and  peas  of  different  kinds,  melons,  cantelopes,  cucumbers, 
squashes,  pumpkins,  egg  plant  and  tobacco.  There  is  a  continual  growth 
of  all  these  articles,  and  some  of  them  produce  for  years  successively. 

A  proper  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  would  soon  place  the 
colony  in  a  most  flourishing  and  happy  condition,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  emigrants  by  the  Bourne,  who  were,  as  before  remarked,  very 
anxious  to  commence  farming  operations,  are  by  this  settled  on  their 
lands. 

The  soil,  though  apparently  of  the  same  quality  of  the  Maryland  good 
lands,  seems  nevertheless  to  be  much  more  productive;  and  being  re- 
markably easy  of  cultivation,  would  soon  return  a  rich  reward  to  indus- 
trious farmers. 

The  introduction  of  working  animals  is  highly  desirable.  With  the 
aid  of  these,  the  colonists  would  soon  rapidly  advance,  both  in  indepen- 
dence and  influence  over  the  native  tribes. 

Jacks,  jennies  and  mules  could  be  introduced  at  a  comparatively  small 
cost,  being,  as  I  am  informed,  sold  to  the  windward  of  the  Cape  at  from 
five  to  ten  dollars  per  beast. 

The  animals  of  the  country  suitable  for  food  are  quite  numerous — neat 
cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  goats,  and  deer  are  very  plenty.  Of  the  latter  there 
are  two  kinds:  the  one  similar  in  colour,  &c.  to  the  American — and  the 
other  peculiarly  African,  being  black.  When  at  full  size,  I  an  told  that 
they  weigh  about  250  lbs.     This  fact  was  related  to  me  by  a  man  of  the 
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name  of  Johnson,  who  left  the  United  States  fifteen  years  ago,  for  the 
British  colony  at  Sierra  Leone.  How  long  he  remained  there  I  cannot 
tell.  From  thence  he  went  to  Monrovia,  and  from  Monrovia  to  Cape 
Palmas;  where  he  had  arrived  a  few  months  before  I  saw  him.  He  has 
settled  at  the  Cape,  and  when  I  left,  was  clearing  a  farm. 

His  extensive  travels  in  Africa  have  made  him  well  acquainted  with 
the  different  kinds  of  animals  and  birds,  some  of  which  are  peculiar  to 
that  country,  as  well  as  with  the  varieties  of  soil  and  climate  thereof. 
He  most  decidedly  prefers  Cape  Palmas  to  all  other  places  he  has  visited. 
In  proof  of  which  he  has  settled  himself  in  the  colony. 

In  addition  to  the  animals  already  named,  there  are  antelopes,  monkeys, 
baboons,  black,  grey  and  fox  squirrels,  racoons,  oppossums  and  beavers. 

Fish  of  many  kinds  are  in  great  abundance,  and  are  of  a  flavour  very 
superior  to  any  which  T  had  ever  before  tasted.  It  is  my  decided  opinion 
that  the  use  of  a  seine  fifty  fathoms  long,  from  eight  to  ten  feet  deep, 
one  day  in  the  week,  would  furnish  the  whole  colony  with  an  ample 
supply  offish  for  one  week. 

Oysters  are  also  to  be  had  of  an  excellent  relish. 

An  impression  having  gone  abroad  among  the  coloured  people  of 
Maryland,  that  the  Society's  territory  abounds  with  ravenous  beasts  of 
prey,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  state  that,  during  the  whole  time  I  was 
in  the  colony,  I  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  one  such,  except  the  leopard; 
and  from  him  no  danger  need  be  apprehended  as  he  flies  off"  on  the 
approach  of  a  man.  Snakes,  so  far  from  being  numerous,  as  has  been 
believed  by  some,  are  very  seldom  seen,  and  those  that  have  been  seen 
are  very  small  and  inoffensive. 

Cotton,  sugar-cane,  rice,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  a  variety  of  other 
articles  of  commerce,  may  be  cultivated  to  almost  any  extent. 

The  natives  immediately  contiguous  to  the  Cape  are  not  so  entirely 
friendly  in  their  feelings  as  I  had  hoped  to  find  them — and,  but  for  their 
extraordinary  cowardice,  I  should  fear  much  for  the  safety  of  the  colo- 
nists. One  field-piece,  and  fifteen  courageous  armed  men,  would,  I 
think,  be  amply  sufficient  to  hold  one  thousand  of  them  at  bay. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that  the  climate  (for  the  coloured 
people,)  the  soil  and  productions  of  Maryland  in  Liberia,  can  only  be 
justly  appreciated  by  those  who  have  visited  the  colony.  One  half  the 
labour  necessary  in  this  country  to  enable  the  coloured  man  barely  to 
live,  will  secure  for  him  in  the  colony  the  greatest  abundance  of  all  the 
necessaries  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  The  climate  to  his  consti- 
tution is  as  genial  as  the  climate  of  Maryland.  The  rains  in  the  rainy 
seasons  are  sufficiently  moderate,  and  the  heat  in  the  dry  seasons  is 
never  so  oppressive  as  we  have  it  here  in  the  months  of  July  and  August. 
Although  the  seasons  in  Africa  have  been  divided  into  the  rainy  and  the 
dry,  there  is  in  the  latter  no  lack  of  sufficient  rain  to  preserve  from  decay 
both  field  and  garden  vegetables — and  in  the  former  there  is  no  such 
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desolating  tempests  and  inundating  torrents  as  are  known  to  prevail  in 
the  windward  settlements.  In  these  respects  Cape  Palmas  is  unques- 
tionably superior  to  all  other  parts  of  the  coast  north  of  it. 

A  vigorous  administration  of  your  colonial  laws — a  prompt  attention 
to  agriculture  on  the  part  of  the  colonists,  and  a  due  and  uniform  regard 
to  morality  and  religion,  will  soon  place  the  colony  on  the  highest  pinna- 
cle of  importance  and  usefulness,  both  to  the  surrounding  native  tribes, 
and  the  people  of  colour  in  Maryland,  for  whose  special  benefit  the  ter- 
ritory was  purchased  and  the  colony  established. 

The  foregoing  statements  and  opinions  are  the  result  of  close  obser- 
vation in  the  colony. 


That  part  of  Dr.  Hall's  despatch,  dated  Oct.  15,  1834,  which  alludes 
to  missionaries,  renders  it  proper  to  publish  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
managers  of  the  State  Society,  April  29th,  1834,  viz:— 

Resolved,  That  this  Board  offer  to  the  members  of  all  religious  deno- 
minations, every  facility  in  their  power  to  establish  schools  and  enter 
upon  the  field  of  missionary  labour,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Maryland 
in  Liberia,  so  that  colonization  may  be  fully  recognized,  not  only  as  the 
means  of  restoring  the  descendants  of  Africa  to  the  only  land  where 
they  can  be  really  free,  but  as  the  most  efficient  agent  of  civilization 
and  the  gospel. 


Besides  recent  despatches  from  Governor  Hall  of  Cape  Palmas,  and 
an  address  from  the  Colonists  there — communications  from  Rev.  Mr. 
Wilson  and  Rev.  Mr.  Gould  were  received  via  New  York  by  the  brig 
Bourne. 

A  short  time  before  the  departure  of  the  Bourne  for  Cape  Palmas,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  sailed  thither,  with  his  wife  and  several  teachers. 
The  brig  Ann  had  taken  out  the  frame  of  a  house  for  the  missionary 
establishment.  Few  men  could  be  better  qualified  for  his  situation  than 
Mr.  Wilson.  To  profound  piety  he  joins  firmness  of  character  and 
sound  judgment  and  discretion,  together  with  manners  admirably  calcu- 
lated to  win  his  way  to  the  hearts  of  the  rude  people  to  whom  he  has 
devoted  his  existence.  The  teachers  who  accompanied  him  went  out  to 
superintend  the  schools,  which  the  kings  require  to  be  established  as 
part  of  the  consideration  for  the  purchase  of  the  territory.  The  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  have  assumed  this 
part  of  the  duties  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  in  so  doing  have  re- 
lieved the  Board  from  considerable  expense,  and  rendered  their  relations 
with  the  natives  far  less  complicated      The  Managers  highly  appreciate 
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the  kindness  of  the  American  Board,  in  this  respect,  and  have  already 
tendered  to  them  the  thanks  of  the  society. 

Cape  Palmas,  Jan.  27,  1835. 

My  Dear  Sir,— I  write  to  fulfil  my  promise — I  have  neither  time  nor 
strength  to  add  more  than  a  few  lines.  I  am  just  recovering  from  the 
effects  of  the  fever—it  did  not  prove  very  severe  in  my  case,  nor  that  of 
any  of  my  family.  It  certainly  assumes  a  much  milder  form  here  than  at 
Mesurado. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  prospects  of  your  Colony  here,  in  my  opinion 
are  quite  flattering;  and  I  think  you  have  abundant  reason  to  prosecute 
the  cause  with  increased  zeal.  The  location  has  proved  a  very  fortu- 
nate one,  both  as  to  a  pleasant  climate  and  a  fertile  soil.  Any  coloured 
person  from  the  United  States,  of  industrious  habits  can  do  well  here — 
and  none  but  the  indolent  would  be  dissatisfied.  Dr.  Hall  has  prosecut- 
ed the  interests  of  the  Colony  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  judgment — and 
he  deserves,  I  think,  your  most  decided  confidence.  The  course  he  is 
pursuing  with  the  natives,  I  think,  will  ultimately  incorporate  them  into 
the  Colony,  and  this  will  be  of  infinite  service  to  both  parties. 

Allow  me  to  add  one  or  two  suggestions,  which  may  be  of  service  to 
the  cause.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  emigrants  that 
are  to  be  sent  out  during  the  infancy  of  the  Colony,  should  be  select  men; 
men  of  moral  and  industrious  habits,  and  do  not  let  their  expectations  be 
raised  too  high  with  regard  to  what  the  Society  will  do  for  them.  This 
is  a  source  of  endless  trouble  and  perplexity  for  your  agent.  In  the 
second  place  you  must  expect  to  incur  heavy  expenses  in  the  outset. 
There  are  a  thousand  unavoidable  expenses  here,  which  you  cannot 
know  unless  you  were  present. 

But  if  you  will  meet  these  and  go  on  with  zeal,  I  have  no  doubt  if  your 
agent  lives  and  has  health,  you  will  be  rewarded  by  having  a  flourishing 
and  happy  Colony.  I  suppose  Mr.  Latrobe  is  absent.  I  have  not  for- 
gotten my  promise  to  send  him  some  shells.  Kind  regards  to  all  friends, 
especially  the  members  of  your  Board. 

Yours  with  esteem, 

J.  Leighton  Wilson. 
Mr.  Moses  Sheppard,  Baltimore. 


It  will  be  recollected  by  most  of  our  readers,  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gould, 
whose  untiring  devotion  to  the  moral  and  religious  culture  of  the  coloured 
people  of  this  state,  had  caused  a  large  number  of  them  in  Calvert  and 
Anne  Arundel  counties,  to  look  upon  him  in  the  light  of  a  disinterested 
and  judicious  friend,  was  despatched  by  the  Managers  of  the  Maryland 
State  Colonization  Society,  in  December  last,  to  Cape  Palmas,  having 
in  charge  a  select  number  of  emigrants,  mostly  from  the  counties  named 
above. 
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The  following  letter  will  doubtless  be  received  with  much  joy  and 
gratitude  by  such  of  the  coloured  people  as  have  heretofore  regarded 
him  as  one  among  their  best  friends,  and  we  cannot  but  indulge  the  hope 
that  many  of  them  will  make  speedy  preparations  to  follow  their  friends 
to  the  Maryland  Colony. 

Cape  Palmas.  Africa,  Jan.  28,  1835. 

Dear  Sir, — It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  inform  you  and  the  Board, 
of  our  safe  arrival  at  this  place  on  the  24th  instant,  after  a  pleasant 
voyage  of  forty-one  days  from  Baltimore,  including  the  two  occupied  at 
Monrovia. 

Myself  and  emigrants  have  landed  in  possession  of  improved  health 
and  high  spirits;  realizing  all  that,  could  be  expected. 

The  information  that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  from  three  days' 
observation  and  otherwise,  enables  me  to  state  with  freedom  and  great 
satisfaction,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Colony  exceeds  all  my  calculations. 
The  Governor  I  find  to  be  a  man  of  business,  and  well  calculated  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  the  Colony,  and  I  have  every  promise  of  passing  a 
very  agreeable  visit  at  this  place. 

The  state  of  affairs  in  the  Colony  is  fairly  represented  in  the  report 
you  will  receive.  Therefore,  I  shall  decline  all  specifications,  only,  by 
request  of  the  Governor,  will  state  that  the  difficulty  anticipated  by  your- 
self and  the  Board,  on  account  of  the  death  of  Charles,  has  been  settled 
without  the  least  difficulty. 

So  far  as  three  days'  observation  have  enabled  me  to  judge,  I  freely 
nnd  honestly  say,  that  the  location  of  our  town  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful 1  ever  saw.  The  lands  are  as  good,  or  better  than  those  of  America. 
It  is  abundant  in  the  production  of  timber  and  of  fruit  trees. 

The  staple  commodity  of  the  country  is  not  positively  known,  but  so 
far  as  observation  will  bear  us  out,  I  think  we  may  place  it  upon  cotton 
and  rice,  which  can  without  doubt  be  raised  in  the  greatest  abundance. 

We  have  oysters  and  fish  in  abundance,  and  we  must  make  some 
arrangements  to  procure  a  seine  of  fifty  fathom  length,  and  from  six  to 
eight  feet  depth.  This  will  supply  our  Colony  with  mackerel  and  other 
fine  fish. 

In  the  bush  or  woods,  there  is  plenty  of  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  goats, 
antelopes  and  a  species  of  the  deer,  all  very  fine.  We  have  fowls, 
guineas,  ducks,  &c.  and  many  other  good  things  that  Americans  know 
nothing  about. 

When  you  commence  your  operations  to  collect  emigrants — say — and 
say  no  more,  that  this  is  the  coloured  man's  home — one  that  offers  him 
more  comforts  than  America.  This  you  are  authorized  to  say  in  my 
name,  where  I  am,  and  where  I  am  not  known. 

With  much  respect,  your  friend, 

Richard  B.  F.  Gould. 

Rev.  Wm.  McKinney,  Baltimore. 
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P.  S.  Our  emigrants  had  a  meeting  and  drew  up  some  resolutions 
expressing  their  satisfaction,  but  I  have  not  time  to  put  them  in  proper 
order,  and  also  think  it  will  have  a  better  effect  to  send  them  hereafter. 


Letter  from  Miss  Margaret  McJllister  to  Mrs.  Galloway  ChestoTU, 

of  this  city. 

Cape  Palmas,  Aug.  31,  1835. 

Dear  Friend,— With  pleasure  1  take  up  my  pen  to  inform  you  of  my 
safe  arrival  at  this  place,  after  a  passage  of  fifty-six  days.  I  was  not 
very  sick  at  sea  more  than  a  couple  of  days.  The  captain  treated 
me  very  kindly,  and  so  did  the  mate.  The  Lord  was  gracious  to  me 
from  the  commencement,  throughout.  When  I  arrived  at  Monrovia,  I 
met  with  every  possible  attention  from  the  colonists,  and  stayed  with 
Mr.  Magill  from  Baltimore,  who  was  very  kind  to  me.  I  was  well 
pleased  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Seys  and  lady:  after  staying  there  five  days, 
we  sailed  for  this  place  and  arrived  here  in  three  days,  where  I  have  met 
with  a  kind  reception.  The  governor  has  been  very  kind:  Mr.  and  Mrs- 
Wilson  have  treated  me  very  kindly,  and  I  feel  myself  deeply  indebted 
to  them.  As  soon  as  they  heard  of  my  arrival,  they  sent  a  coloured  gen- 
tleman to  bring  me  ashore,  and  in  coming,  there  was  a  heavy  sea  ready 
to  roll  over  us:  we  were  near  the  shore,  and  the  man  caught  me  up 
quite  suddenly;  I  did  not  know  what  he  meant,  and  being  crowded  with  a 
parcel  of  natives,  I  was  quite  frightened;  they  told  me,  in  their  broken 
English,  'no  fraid!  no  fraid!'  though  I  was  much  overcome  by  the  fright, 
I  soon  recovered,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  on 
the  land,  waiting  to  receive  me;  they  took  me  home  and  made  me  quite 
comfortable;  I  remained  there  four  days,  and  am  much  pleased  with  them. 
I  think  if  any  persons  are  calculated  to  do  good  for  Africa,  they  are.  I 
am  living  in  the  country,  about  two  miles  from  town,  with  Mr.  Hance. 
Mr.  Wilson  is  so  kind  as  to  loan  me  his  horse,  when  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  come  to  town:  yesterday  he  sent  for  me  to  go  to  church,  and  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him  preach  in  the  Methodist  church.  There 
is  one  church  and  one  school  belonging  to  the  colony,  and  one  school 
kept  by  Mrs.  W.  for  the  natives;  she  has  also  a  few  of  the  children 
belonging  to  the  farms. 

We  have  been  making  calculations  for  building  a  house  and  a  school 
house,  that,  together  with  my  support  for  a  year,  will  amount  to  two 
hundred  dollars.  I  shall  live  on  the  farms;  it  is  well  for  me  that  I  am  a 
country  girl  and  can  ride  a  horse.  Yesterday,  when  I  was  coming  to 
town,  I  met  a  party  of  bushmen,  dressed  in  their  style;  they  were  coming 
in  to  pay  some  honour  to  their  'gregree'  or  'devil  men.'     I  was  a  little 
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alarmed,  but  I  capered  among  them,  and  they  appeared  quite  pleased  to 
see  a  'colosoo,'  or  'white  man  horse.' 

My  health  began  to  improve  on  my  way  here,  and  has  continued  so  to 
the  present;  but  I  am  daily  looking  for  the  fever,  as  none  escape  it  who 
come  here:  it  is  not  so  severe  as  at  Monrovia.  None  of  the  colonists 
who  came  out  with  Mr.  Gould  died,  save  a  few  small  children;  they 
appear  to  be  satisfied,  and  several  of  them  have  built  comfortable  houses 
on  their  farms,  and  are  living  out  there.  The  Methodist  Society  will 
establish  a  mission  here,  and  a  church  will  be  built  on  the  farms. 

I  have  been  introduced  by  Mrs.  W.  to  the  king  and  some  of  the  head 
men;  they  appear  to  be  fond  of  her.  She  has  been  keeping  school  but 
four  weeks,  and  it  would  astonish  you  to  see  their  improvement;  four  of 
them  read  in  words  of  three  letters,  and  some  are  learning  to  write;  they 

learn  much  faster  than  the  American  children. 

******** 

My  respects  to ;  tell  her  she  must  not  be  afraid  of  my  suffering 

here,  for  I  have  found  things  a  great  deal  better  than  I  ever  expected, 
and  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  heathens  trying  to  read  and  some 

to  write.     Tell that  I  have  been  living  with  Presbyterian  friends 

for  a  few  days,  and  cannot  tell  you  half  of  their  kindness  to  me.  There 
are  two  Episcopalians,  Mrs.  Thompson,  the  teacher  of  the  colony,  and 
her  husband.  I  think  our  Presbyterian  friends  should  try  to  get  friends 
to  come  out  of  their  denomination,  to  assist  in  the  work;  there  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  done  for  Africa,  and  this  is  one  of  the  best  settlements  on  the 

coast.     Give  my  love  to ;  tell  her  that  I  could  not  write  her  at  this 

time;  tell  her  that  Mrs.  Wilson  would  be  very  glad  if  the  Methodist 
Society  would  turn  much  of  their  attention  to  this  place,  as  well  for  the 
colonists  as  natives;  the  majority  of  the  colonists  are  of  their  denomi- 
nation, and  they  need  instruction;  the  harvest  is  plenteous  but  the 
labourers  are  few.  There  is  about  fifty  children  belonging  to  the 
colony,  and  I  cannot  number  those  of  the  natives.  I  would  hope  that 
our  friends  of  your  society  will  not  forget  us;  that  they,  too,  will  come 
and  help  us. 

I  remain  yours,  in  the  bonds  of  christian  friendship, 

Margaret  McAlister. 


(From  the  Colonization  Herald.) 

CAPE  PALMAS. 

We  have  been  favoured  by  a  friend  with  the  following  description  of 
the  missionary  station  at  Cape  Palmas,  which  will  be  perused  with 
interest  by  many  of  our  readers: 
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lThere  are  but  few  situations,  perhaps,  where  the  beauty  and  majesty 
of  nature  are  more  harmoniously  united.  On  the  south,  and  very  near 
to  our  door,  the  sea  rolls  up  its  waves  with  majestic  power.  We  are 
elevated  fifty  feet  above  the  water,  and  between  us  and  it,  a  distance  of 
one  of  your  Philadelphia  squares,  we  have  a  very  pretty  but  irrregular 
descent.  On  the  east  we  have  a  beautiful  salt  lake,  extending  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach  eastward,  but  not  more  than  the  eighth  of  a  mile  in 
width.  On  this  lake,  if  our  lives  are  spared,  we  hope  to  have  many 
pleasant  canoe  excursions — for  I  have  a  fine  canoe,  presented  to  me,  that 
is  dry  and  not  liable  to  capsize.  The  north  presents  a  rich  and  verdant 
plain,  through  which  winds  a  beautiful  fresh  water  stream,  that  we  can 
trace  with  the  eye  a  great  distance  from  our  piazza.  On  the  west  we 
see  at  one  view  three  native  towns  and  the  colonial  settlement.  Our 
house  is  small  and  crowded,  but  comfortable.  I  have  had  our  yard  en- 
enclosed  with  a  substantial  fence,  which  enables  us  to  regulate  the 
excessive  visits  of  the  natives;  a  point  of  no  small  importance,  especially 
during  our  sickness.  Many  of  the  native  children  manifest  a  wish  to 
learn,  but  we  have  been  able  to  do  nothing  yet  in  the  way  of  instruction. 
The  king  makes  us  frequent  visits,  but  observes  no  etiquette  whatever, 
either  as  to  the  hour  he  comes  or  the  time  he  stays.  The  last  time  he 
was  here  I  affronted  him  much  by  giving  him  his  dinner  in  the  piazza. 
I  sent  him  word  I  did  it  because  he  was  not  very  decently  clad  that  time.' 

The  above  is  under  date  of  January  26th,  1835.  By  the  arrival  of 
the  Ruth,  intelligence  has  been  received  from  Cape  Palmas  up  to  the 
first  of  September.  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wilson  were  at  that  time  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health,  and  had 
entered  upon  their  missionary  duties.  The  subjoined  extracts  of  letters 
from  that  station  present  a  very  pleasing  prospect. 

Fair  Hope,  Cape  Palmas,  Sept.  1st,  1835. 
'I  am  glad  to  inform  you  of  our  continued  health.  At  one  time  I 
thought  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  return  to  America.  For  four 
months  Mr.  W.  never  left  his  bed,  and  was  so  much  reduced  as  to  have 
rendered  it  difficult  for  his  friends  to  have  recognized  him.  During  our 
severe  illness  Dr.  Hall  proved  himself  a  friend  indeed,  never  leaving  us, 
for  one  week,  day  or  night.  WTe  are  now  enjoying  American  health. 
Mr.  W.  is  very  busy,  endeavouring  to  reduce  the  native  language  to  a 
written  system.  He  finds  great  difficulties,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
any  one  sufficiently  acquainted  with  our  language  to  give  any  instruction, 
or  even  to  understand  when  a  simple  question  is  proposed.  My  task  is 
much  more  interesting.  I  have  commenced  the  delightful  work  of  pour- 
ino-  light  and  knowledge  into  minds  long  shrouded  in  ignorance  and  vice. 
We  have  erected  a  small  room,  just  outside  of  our  garden,  in  which 
fifteen  native  boys  assemble  every  morning  about  nine  o'clock.  Most  of 
these  are  boys  of  family  and  promise;  and  we  hope  in  a  year  or  two  they 
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will  be  able  to  assist  us  in  enlightening  the  dark  minds  of  their  coun- 
trymen. You  would  be  not  a  little  surprised,  I  am  sure,  at  their 
improvement,  although  I  devote  but  a  small  part  of  the  day  to  them. 
My  health  is  sufficiently  established  to  remain  in  the  school  room  more 
than  three  or  four  hours  each  day.  I  wish  you  could  hear  the  boys 
singing  a  simple  hymn  I  have  taught  them,  commencing,  'Jesus  who 
lives  above  the  sky,'  to  the  tune  of  'Castle-street.'  I  have  been  partial 
to  this  tune,  having  heard  the  little  Indians  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Case 
sing  it.  And  you  would  like  to  see  them  too,  as  they  frequently  seat 
themselves  on  ihe  ground  in  their  own  peculiar  way,  and  listen  to  what 
I  have  to  tell  them  of  the  truths  of  the  Bible. 

'Mr.  W.  has  gained  great  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  these  people. 
They  call  him  the  'true  man,'  meaning  he  never  changes  his  word. 
Poor  creatures,  they  have  so  often  been  cheated  by  the  captains  who 
trade  on  this  coast,  it  is  not  surprising  they  suspect  all  white  men. 
Many  of  them  manifested  much  concern  during  Mr.  W.'s  illness.  One 
man  in  particular  attracted  my  attention,  and  called  forth  my  sincere 
gratitude.  One  morning  we  heard  much  drumming  and  noise  in  the 
town  near  us;  a  native  entered  unceremoniously  into  our  room  and  asked 
'you  sabby  dat?'  We  told  him  no.  He  then  said  he  could  not  bear  to 
see  Mr.  W.  so  long  ill.  They  were  sure  the  devil  was  in  the  house, 
and  they  had  been  up  all  the  night  before,  begging  his  majesty  to  retire 
from  his  present  dwelling.  Mow  they  were  rejoicing,  as  they  believed 
(as  Mr.  W.  was  better)  he  had  gone.  Will  not  the  recital  of  such  facts 
call  forth  prayer,  sincere  prayer?  I  have  taken  a  native  girl  about  four 
years  of  age;  the  first  girl  that  has  been  offered  without  hope  of  com- 
pensation.    She  is  the  niece  of  the  king;  her  native  name  is  'Ysero.' 

'Our  breakfast  consists  of  a  plate  of  rice  and  some  cold  bread.  With 
these  I  eat  molasses.  Mr.  W.  has  learned  to  eat  palm  oil,  the  only 
butter  in  Africa.  After  this  meal  I  am  escorted  by  a  number  of  my 
scholars,  who  esteem  it  a  great  honour  to  carry  the  chair  on  which  I  am 
to  sit,  or  a  book,  or  a  card.  I  am  now  where  I  have  wished  to  be;  and 
I  think  I  never  was  so  happy  as  I  have  been  for  the  last  three  months.' 


Extract  from  a  Letter  of  Mr.   Wilson,   dated  at   Cape  Palmas, 

Aug.  4th,  1835. 

After  suffering  from  sickness  for  a  number  of  months,  the  health  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  has  been  restored  to  such  a  degree  as  to  enable 
them  to  commence  their  appropriate  work,  with  fair  prospects  of  being 
able  to  labour  successfully  in  the  mission. 

Schools — Opening  for  Additional  Missionaries. 

'The  date  of  my  last  was  the  7th  ult.  Since  then  to  the  present 
time  our  little  family  have  enjoyed  uninterrupted  health,  and  our  pros- 
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pecta  of  living  and  being  useful  in  this  country  are  far  more  encouraging 
than  they  were  a  few  months  ago.  Our  health  is  so  good  at  present, 
that  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  commence  our  missionary  labours,  but 
we  shall  not  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of  preserving  our  health  above 
all  other  considerations.  My  wife  and  her  coloured  assistant  have  com- 
menced a  small  day  school,  composed  partly  of  natives,  and  partly  of  the 
children  of  colonists, — twelve  or  fifteen  in  all.  We  could  increase  the 
number  of  native  children  to  almost  any  extent,  but  we  thought  it  best 
to  make  a  small  beginning,  and  increase  as  circumstances  would  seem 
to  warrant.  The  native  scholars  are  those  who  have  nearly  attained  to 
manhood,  and  most  of  them  can  speak  intelligible  English.  The  school 
has  been  in  operation  two  weeks;  and  so  far,  the  progress  of  the  native 
scholars  is  quite  satisfactory.  At  present  they  manifest  much  more 
eagerness  and  equally  as  much  capacity  for  learning,  as  the  American 
children.  How  long  this  eagerness  will  continue  is  yet  to  be  proved. 
Besides  her  day  school,  my  wife  will  for  the  time  to  come,  if  her  health 
continues,  superintend  two  Sabbath  schools — one  for  the  American  chil- 
dren in  the  forenoon,  and  one  in  the  afternoon  for  those  of  the  natives 
who  understand  the  English  language  sufficiently  to  be  benefitted  by  her 
instructions. 

I  feel  now  more  than  ever  the  desirableness  of  exploring  the  coast  to 
the  leeward  of  this.  I  find  that  traders  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
attach  much  more  importance  to  this  part  of  the  coast  in  point  of  com- 
merce than  to  the  windward.  At  Lahore,  at  Cape  Coast,  Widah, 
Calabar,  Fernando  Po,  Gaboun,  and  several  other  points  along  this 
coast,  there  are  European  settlements,  and  there  ought  to  be  at  each  one 
of  them  a  missionary.  I  do  not  see  why  christian  missionaries  may  not 
live  at  these  places,  when  European  merchants  and  officers,  and  at  some 
of  them  entire  regiments  of  white  men,  venture  their  lives.  There  is  a 
consideration  which  I  would  have  sink  deep  in  the  hearts  of  candidates 
for  the  ministry,  while  they  are  delaying  and  hesitating  about  coming, 
the  country  is  distressed  and  distracted  by  the  slave  trade.  Slavers 
hover  along  this  coast  like  so  many  birds  of  prey,  and  seize  their  victims 
under  the  eyes  of  Americans,  but  nobody  is  found  for  their  relief.  The 
inculcation  of  religion  among  these  people  will  rear  bulwarks  against 
this  traffic  far  more  formidable  than  all  the  force  that  civilized  nations 
can  employ;  and  until  this  is  done,  there  is  very  little  hope  of  its  termi- 
nation. But  I  must  stop  this  subject.  My  heart  sickens  when  I  look 
upon  the  wide  desolation  around  me,  and  remember  the  apathy  of  my 
dear  brethren  at  home.  To  call  and  appeal  is  only  to  mingle  my  voice 
with  the  many  that  are  constantly  falling  upon  their  and  your  ears  from 
all  parts  of  the  pagan  world.  There  is  work  here  for  twenty  men  instead 
of  one. 

This  colony,  I  think,  is  decidedly  prosperous,  and  the  disuse  of  rum 
will  relieve  it  from  many  embarrassments.     The  fears  T  once  entertained 
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that  the  American  colonists  would  injure  and  impose  upon  the  natives, 
arc  entirely  removed,  by  the  conviction  that  the  latter  are  making  as 
rapid  strides  in  the  march  of  improvement  and  respectability  as  the  for- 
mer. The  native  boys  in  our  school  are  very  ambitious  and  aspiring. 
Several  of  them  can  read  a  little,  and  one  or  two  are  now  learning  to 
write; — and  we  have  constant  applications  to  increase  the  number  of 
scholars.  If  education  is  promoted  among  the  natives,  nothing  need  be 
apprehended  about  the  Americans  acquiring  an  overbearing  ascendency. 


ADDRESS 

Of  the  Colonists  to  the  People  of  Colour  of  the  United  States. 

Cape  Palmas,  Oct.  11,  1834. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Maryland  in  Liberia,  held  this  day, 
to  take  into  consideration  subjects  relative  to  its  future  welfare,  Jacob 
Gross  was  called  to  the  chair  and  Wm.  Polk  appointed  Secretary.  After 
some  deliberation  it  was  resolved,  that  a  committee  of  five  persons  be 
chosen  to  make  a  report  of  the  present  situation  of  this  colony  and  its 
future  prospects;  to  be  addressed  to  the  people  of  colour  in  the  State  of 
Maryland  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Whereupon  Jacob  Gross, 
Wm.  Polk,  Chas.  Scotland,  Anthony  Wood,  and  Thos.  Jackson  were 
elected  to  constitute  said  committee,  and  were  requested  to  lay  their 
report  before  a  meeting  of  the  citizens,  to  be  held  on  Saturday,  the 
25th  instant. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  held  on  the  25th  October,  to  hear  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  appointed  on  the  11th  inst.  Wm.  Cassell  was 
called  to  the  chair,  and  Wm.  Polk  appointed  Secretary.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  colony  were  present  excepting  two  who  were  indisposed  and 
unable  to  attend.     The  report  was  then  read  as  follows: — 

To  the  People  of  Colour  in  Maryland,  U.  S.  America. 

Dear  Brethren: — Agreeably  to  a  resolution  of  our  fellow-citizens 
herewith  enclosed,  we  now  endeavour  to  lay  before  you  a  fair  and  im- 
partial statement  of  the  actual  situation  of  this  colony;  of  our  advantages 
and  prospects,  both  temporal  and  spiritual. 

We  are  aware  of  the  great  difference  of  opinion  which  exists  in 
America  with  respect  to  colonization.  We  are  aware  of  the  fierce 
contentions  between  its  advocates  aud  opposers;  and  we  are  of  opinion 
that  this  contention  among  the  well  meaning,  is  based  principally  upon 
the  various  and  contradictory  accounts  concerning  this  country  and  its 
advantages;  received  on  the  one  hand  from  the  enthusiastic  and  visionary 
new  comers,  who  write  without  having  made  themselves  at  all  acquaint- 
ed with  the  true  state  of  affairs  in  Africa;  and  on  the  other,  from  the 
timorous,  dissipated  and  disheartened,  who  long  to  return  to  their  former 
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degraded  situation,  and  are  willing  to  assign  any  reason,  however  false 
and  detrimental  to  their  fellow-citizens,  rather  than  the  true  one,  viz: 
that  they  are  actually  unfit,  from  want  of  virtue,  energy  and  capacity, 
to  become  freemen  in  any  country. 

We  judge  that  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  our  first  arrival, 
(eight  months,)  has  enabled  us  to  form  a  pretty  correct  opinion  of  this 
our  new  colony,  of  the  climate,  and  of  the  fitness  of  our  government. 
Therefore  we  may  safely  say  that  we  write  nor  ignorantly.  And  as  to 
the  truth  of  our  assertions  we  here  solemnly  declare,  once  for  all,  that 
we  write  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  are  fully  sensible  that  we  stand  pledged 
to  maintain  them  both  here  and  hereafter. 

Of  our  Government. — We  declare  that  we  have  enjoyed  (and  the  same 
is  forever  guarantied  to  us  by  our  Constitution)  all  and  every  civil  and 
religious  right  and  privilege,  which  we  have  ever  known  enjoyed  by  the 
white  citizens  of  the  United  States,  excepting  the  election  of  our  chief 
magistrate,  who  is  appointed  by  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Maryland 
State  Colonization  Society.  All  other  officers  are  appointed  or  elected 
from  the  colonists.  Freedom  of  speech  and  the  press,  election  by  bal- 
lot, trial  by  jury,  the  right  to  bear  arms,  and  the  liberty  of  worshipping 
God,  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  our  own  consciences  are  rendered  for- 
ever inviolate  by  the  Constitution. 

Salubrity  of  the  climate. — Every  foreigner  upon  arriving  in  this  coun- 
try is  liable  to  an  attack  of  a  peculiar  fever,  which  proves  more  or  less 
severe  in  different  individuals,  but  is  uniformly  over  in  from  ten  to 
twenty  days,  so  that  the  person  can  move  about;  but  the  system  is  more 
or  less  debilitated  from  one  to  six  months:  some,  however,  lose  but  a 
week  or  two  from  labour.  What  will  be  the  average  fatality  cf  this 
disease  utlimately,  we  cannot  say.  Of  the  eighteen  emigrants  from 
Baltimore,  per  brig  Ann,  we  lost  a  child  by  dysentery,  some  weeks  after 
the  fever,  which  probably  induced  it.  One  woman  also  died  very  sud- 
denly, two  months  after  recovery  from  her  first  attack,  which  might 
perhaps  be  attributable  to  the  climate,  although  not  the  fever.  But  it 
ought  to  be  remarked  that  we  were  at  that  time  all  lodged  in  very  open, 
leaky  houses,  and  the  beds  of  the  sick  were  almost  constantly  wet. 
This  evil  however  need  not  again  occur. 

Independent  of  this  fever,  from  which  every  new  emigrant  has  long 
since  been  free,  we  have  reason  to  believe  this  to  be  as  healthy  as  any 
tropical  climate  in  the  world;  and  we  can  affirm  from  the  experience  of 
many  of  our  number,  and  the  observations  of  credible  persons,  that  this 
place  is  decidedly  more  healthy  than  any  of  the  windward  settlements, 
Sierra  Leone  or  Monrovia.  Those  of  us  who  came  from  the  low  dis- 
stricts  in  Maryland  believe  this  country  far  more  salubrious.  The 
weather  is  exceedingly  pleasant,  and  the  temperature  uniform.  A  ther- 
mometer kept  in  the  colony  haa  never  since  our  arrival  been  below 
seventy  degrees,  nor  above  eighty-four. 
8 
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The  soil  in  our  immediate  vicinity  is  much  belter  than  that  on  the 
American  sea-board;  equal  to  any  part  of  the  land  on  the  Chesapeake 
bay;  and  the  farther  we  have  penetrated  into  the  interior  it  has  increased 
in  richness.  We  have  not  tried  it  as  yet  to  any  great  extent,  but  the 
immense  quantity  of  rice  shipped  from  this  section  of  the  coast,  is  a  suf- 
ficient guarantee  of  the  richness  of  the  soil.  Nearly  all  the  garden  vege- 
tables with  which  we  were  acquainted  in  America,  have  been  tried  in 
our  gardens,  and  been  found  to  do  well;  as  also  small  quantities  of  the 
American  cotton.  The  natural  eatable  productions  of  this  country  are 
plantain,  banana,  sweet  potato,  cassada,  yams,  rice,  corn,  poinpions, 
beans,  peas,  okra,  egg  plant,  tomatos,  sugar  cane,  pawpaws,  palm  cab- 
bage and  palm  oil.  This  last  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  most  valuable  pro- 
ductions in  the  world.  It  is  by  most  esteemed  preferable  to  hog's  lard 
for  cooking,  and  produces  as  good  a  light  as  the  fish  oil,  without  that 
disagreeable  smell.  All  the  above  productions  can  be  raised  in  this 
country  to  any  extent  desirable.  The  animals  which  we  found  here  are 
a  fine  bi^d  of  small  plump  neat  cattle,  sheep,  ducks  and  fowls.  These 
are  all  domesticated,  and  very  abundant,  and  propagate  much  faster  than 
in  America.  Wild  game  is  also  plentiful,  as  hogs,  deer,  bush  cats, 
monkeys  and  a  great  variety  of  birds.  We  have  the  best  of  timber  for 
building  and  cabinet  work.  There  are  inexhaustible  quarries  of  good 
rock;  and  five  or  six  hundred  bushels  of  lime  have  been  prepared  from 
shells.  We  have  erected  and  finished  fourteen  clapboarded  and  shingled 
wooden  buildings;  ten  more  are  under  way,  two  of  which  are  of  stone. 
We  have  built  a  wharf  of  stone,  seventy  feet  by  twenty  six;  and  with 
pride  do  we  add,  that  our  little  village  presents  an  appearance,  which 
would  not  shame  any  thirty  men  to  acknowledge  it  as  the  result  of  eight 
months'  labour,  either  in  Africa  or  America.  And  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, we  candidly  declare  that  we  are  not  disposed  to  return  to 
the  United  States. 

Another  interesting  circumstance  connected  with  our  situation  may 
be  noticed,  viz.  We  are  surrounded  by  numerous  tribes  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  civilized  natives  on  this  coast.  They  received  us  with 
gladness  and  seem  ardently  to  wish  to  adopt  our  habits  and  manners, 
and  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  From  them  we 
have  received  great  assistance  in  procuring  timber  for  the  erection  of 
our  houses,  and  from  them  also  has  been  procured  most  of  the  vegetable 
food  of  the  colony  since  its  establishment;  and  both  labour  and  provisions 
have  been  obtained  for  less  than  one  half  of  the  cost  of  the  same  in 
America.  We  have  an  excellent  school  in  operation,  which  is  not  only 
attended  by  our  own  children,  but  by  those  of  some  of  the  principal 
natives  in  our  vicinity,  and  as  far  as  we  can  judge  they  have  made 
rapid  progress. 

That  we  may  not  weary  your  patience,  or  be  suspected  of  a  desire  to 
set  forth  matters  in  too  favourable  a  light,  we  have  been  thus   brief  in 
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our  statements.  It  will  naturally  be  supposed,  brethren,  that  the  object 
of  this  address  is  to  induce  you  to  emigrate  and  join  us.  To  deny  this 
would  be  a  gross  want  of  candor,  and  not  in  unison  with  our  professions 
at  the  outset.  We  do  wish  it,  and  we  tender  you  both  the  heart  and 
hand  of  good  fellowship. 

But  here  again,  let  us  be  equally  candid  with  you.  It  is  not  every 
man  that  we  could  honestly  advise  or  desire  to  come  to  this  colony.  To 
those  who  are  contented  to  live  and  educate  their  children  as  house 
servants  and  lackeys,  we  would  say;  stay  where  you  are;  here  we  have 
no  masters  to  employ  you.  To  the  indolent,  heedless  and  slothful,  we 
would  say,  tarry  among  the  flesh  pots  of  Egypt;  here  we  get  our  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  the  brow.  To  drunkards  and  rioters,  we  would  say; 
come  not  to  us;  you  can  never  become  naturalized  in  a  land  where  there 
are  no  grog  shops,  and  where  temperance  and  order  is  the  motto.  To 
the  timorous  and  suspicious,  we  would  say,  stay  where  you  have  pro- 
tectors; here  we  protect  ourselves.  But  the  industrious,  enterprising 
and  patriotic  of  what  occupation  or  profession  soever;  the  merchant,  the 
mechanic,  and  farmer,  (but  more  particularly  the  latter,)  we  would  coun- 
sel, advise  and  entreat  to  come  and  be  one  with  us,  and  assist  us  in  this 
glorious  enterprise,  and  enjoy  with  us  that  liberty  to  which  we  ever 
were,  and  the  man  of  colour  ever  must  be,  a  stranger  in  America.  To 
the  minsters  of  the  gospel,  both  white  and  coloured,  we  would  say, 
come  to  this  great  harvest,  and  diffuse  amongst  us  and  our  benighted 
neighbours,  that  light  of  the  gospel,  without  which  liberty  itself  is 
but  slavery,  and  freedom  but  perpetual  bondage. 

Accept  brethren,  our  best  wishes;  and  praying,  that  the  Great  Dis- 
poser of  events  will  direct  you  to  that  course,  which  will  tend  to  your 
happiness  and  the  benefit  of  our  race  throughout  the  world,  we  subscribe 
ourselves,  Yours,  most  affectionately, 

Jacob  Gross, 
Wm.  Pole, 
Chas.  Scotland, 
Anthony  Wood, 
Thomas  Jackson. 
The  report  being  read,  it  was  then  moved  by  James  M.  Thomson  and 
seconded,  that  the  report  be  approved  and  accepted.    The  yeas  and  nays 
were  presented  as  follows: 

Yeas. — Jeremiah  Stewart,  Jas.  Martin,  Sam'l  Wheeler,  H.  Duncan, 
Dan'l  Banks,  Joshua  Stewart,  Jno.  Bowen,  Jas.  Stewart,  Henry  Dennis, 
Eden  Harding,  Robt.  Whitefield,  Nathan  Lee,  Nath'l  Edmonson,  Ch's 
Scotland,   Nath'l   Harmond,  Bur.   Minor,  Anthony  Howard,  Jas.   M. 
Thomson,  Anthony  Wood,  Jacob  Gross,  Wm.  Polk,  Thomas  Jackson. 
Nays. — Nicholas  Thompson,  Wm.  Reynolds,  Wm.  Cassel. 
N.  B.  Those  who  voted  in  the  negative,  declared  that  the  statements 
contained  in  the  report  were  true,  both  in  spirit  and  letter,  but  they  pre- 
ferred returning  to  America — whereupon  the  meeting  adjourned,  sine  die. 
A  true  copy  of  the  record  of  the  proceedings.  Wm.  Pole. 
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(From  the  Snow  Hill  Borderer.) 

Snow   Hill,  May   11,  1835. 

Mr.  Editor, — The  following  is  the  copy  of  a  letter  from  Nathaniel 
Harman,  one  of  the  emigrants  from  this  county  to  Africa,  lately  received 
by  Dr.  John  S.  Martin  of  this  place;  the  letter  is.  I  believe,  in  the  proper 
hand  writing  of  Nathaniel.  You  will  confer  a  favour  on  the  friends  of 
colonization  by  giving  it  an  insertion  in  your  paper. 

Nathaniel's  mother  was  a  very  old  woman  when  she  left  our  county, 
perhaps  seventy-five.  Mr.  Dennis,  whom  Nathaniel  mentions,  is  Henry 
Dennis,  who  also  went  from  this  county,  and  who  is  well  known  to  the 
citizens  of  Snowhill. 

It  would  not  perhaps  be  amiss  to  state  that  Nathaniel  is  the  son  of 
Lazarus  Harman,  who  was  a  soldier  of  the  revolution,  under  General 
Green;  and  hence  the  name  of  his  son  Nathaniel  Greer;. 

Respectfully,  George  Hudson. 


Cape  Palm  as,  August  10,  1S34. 

Sir — I  take  the  opertunity  to  rite  a  fue  lines  to  let  you  know  that  I  am 
■well  and  family  and  hope  that  these  lines  may  find  you  the  same, 
and  likewise  Mr.  Arey  Spence,  I  now  live  in  Africa  and  very  well 
satisfied,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  of  it.  But  I  am  more  pleased  with  the 
new  settlement  than  I  was  with  the  old  settlement.  But  my  mind  has 
been  much  concerned  about  the  colerred  people  in  the  State  of  Maryland, 
how  to  inform  them  to  my  satisfaction  so  that  they  can  believe  when  I 
tell  them  the  truth  concerning  the  country.  You  all  very  well  know 
that  there  has  bin  much  said  about  Africa,  Mr.  George  Hutson,  Edward 
Demock,  John  Martin,  these  gentlemen  know  that  I  told  them  that  I 
tho'  it  was  a  take  in.  Mr.  George  Hutson  said  that  if  I  disputed  the 
reportes  from  Africa  I  disputed  the  christian  religion.  But  they  said 
that  they  would  not  begrudge  no  sum  for  a  letter  from  me,  but  not  having 
a  opertunity  to  rite  to  my  satisfaction  before  now. 

I  have  raised  some  cassada,  peas,  beans,  &c.  I  thank  you  sir,  if  you 
please  to  send  me  some  tobacco  and  some  cloth,  make  a  superscription  in 
Snowhill.  Mr.  Dennis  have  received  presents  and  I  have  not  received 
any  from  any  part  of  the  State  since  I  have  been  here. 

Sir,  I  thank  you  if  you  send  two  or  three  salt  kettles;  my  mother  is 
dead,  died  before  she  got  over  the  fever.  I  bro't  eight  children  and  are 
now  here.     No  more  at  present,  but  remain  yours. 

Nathaniel  Green  Harman. 


We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Sheppard  for  the  following  pleasing  com- 
munication. One  remark  of  the  correspondent  is  inestimably  important 
to  all  who  design  to  emigrate.    We  refer  to  his  emphatic  caution  against 
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the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  As  the  older  colonial  settlements  in  Liberia 
were  made  before  the  commencement  of  the  temperance  reformation, 
the  salutary  regulation  of  a  temperance  pledge  was  not,  as  it  is  with  the 
Maryland  colony,  an  original  element  of  the  colonial  code  of  civil  gov- 
ernment. We  are  however  gratified  to  learn  that  the  first  settlers  have 
begun  to  form  temperance  societies.  The  February  number  of  the 
Liberia  Herald,  contains  the  notice  of  one  lately  organized  at  Monrovia. 

The  American  Colonization  Society  is  now  also  unalterably  determined 
to  send  to  their  colony  none  but  such  as  are  willing  to  pledge  themselves 
to  total  abstinence  from  ardent  spirits. 

The  rules  on  this  subject  at  Cape  Palmas  may  be  learned  from  the 
second  and  third  article  of  the  Constitution  of  Maryland  in  Liberia,  as 
follows: 

Art.  2.  Every  emigrant  of  full  age,  before  he  or  she  shall  be  received 
in  Maryland  in  Liberia,  shall  read,  or  have  read  to  him  or  her,  this  con- 
stitution, and  sign  a  declaration  to  support  the  same,  and  they  shall,  in 
bo  doing,  bind  themselves  to  refrain  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits, 
except  in  case  of  sickness. 

Art.  3.  No  person  shall  hold  any  office  in  the  said  territory,  who 
either  uses  ardent  spirits,  with  the  above  exception,  or  traffics  in  it;  ar.d 
the  State  Society  are  pledged  to  carry  the  principle  of  abstaining  from 
it,  and  preventing  a  traffic  in  it,  into  the  local  government  of  the  ter- 
ritory, and  have  all  the  powers  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

(Extract  of  a  letter  to  Moses  Skepperd,  Esq.  from  Stepny  Harper,  a 

coloured  man.) 

Monrovia,  Liberia,  Oct.  14,  1834. 

Dear  Sir — Myself  and  family  are  well,  and  have  met  with  no  accident, 
except  we  lost  our  girl.  We  have  our  health  better  than  we  had  in  the 
United  States.  I  should  have  went  to  Cape  Palmas,  but  could  not  get 
the  worth  of  my  property.  1  arrived  the  20t.h  of  February,  and  in 
August  following  was  a  voter.  I  am  well  satisfied  with  the  land,  and  I 
want  the  society  to  buy  my  property — so  that  I  can  go  to  Cape  Palmas. 

Please  to  get  a  letter  from about  my  son  and  send  it  to  me.     I 

want  him  to  come  to  this  country  as  soon  as  he  is  liberated,  for  this  is  a 
fine  country.  He  need  not  dread  coming  here  on  account  of  his  health. 
One  died  through  imprudence  and  drinking  spirits.  Tell  him  for  God's 
sake  to  use  no  spirituous  liquors.  I  want  Andrew  Brown,  if  he  ever  gets 
into  the  notion  to  come  to  Africa,  not  to  stop  here,  but  to  go  to  Cape 
Palmas,  which  is  about  two  days  sail  from  here.  Tell  Charles  Barrick, 
and  tell  him  to  come  to  this  country.  All  this  country  wants  is  industry 
and  good  management.  If  we  had  two  such  men  as  Richard  Garrel  and 
John  Boon,  we  could  live  like  fighting  cocks. 

If  you  want  to  know  any  thing  from  me,  write  the  questions,  and  I 
will  answer.     This  I  want  published  in  Caroline  county.     No  man  can 
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vote  without  he  is  worth  so  much  property.    His  land  must  be  improved, 
and  he  have  a  deed  for  it. 

I  hope  that  them  that  read  this  will  always  keep  God  before  their 
eyes.     I  add  no  more,  farewell  to  you  all.  Stepnit  Harper. 


STATE  COLONIZATION  OFFICE, 

Baltimore,  Dec.  24,  1835. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Baltimore  American: 

Gentlemen, — The  enclosed  letter  is  a  literal  copy  from  the  original 
received  some  time  since,  and  now  in  my  possession. 

The  person,  whose  signature  it  bears,  left  the  bay  side  of  Talbot 
county,  Eastern  Shore,  last  June,  with  his  family,  consisting  of  his  wife, 
seven  children,  and  a  niece,  for  the  Maryland  colony  at  Cape  Palmas,  in 
Africa. 

The  character  he  sustained  in  his  native  county  for  integrity,  morality 
and  piety  to  God,  had  rendered  him  deservedly  popular  with  his  white 
neighbours,  and  justly  influential  among  the  people  of  his  own  colour. 

He  had,  sometime  previous  to  his  embarkation  for  the  colony,  enter- 
tained a  strong  desire  to  place  his  family,  especially  his  younger  children, 
in  the  way  of  receiving  an  education  suitable  to  the  inspirations  of  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  accountable  beings.  Having,  himself,  by  the  kindness 
of  his  friends,  been  favoured  with  the  privilege  of  becoming  an  A  B  C 
scholar,  the  advantages  he  derived  therefrom,  though  comparatively 
trivial,  made  him  the  more  anxious  to  confer  upon  his  children  the 
benefit  of  an  enlarged  and  untrammelled  field  of  mental  improvement. 
Hence  it  was  that  he  'staggered  not  through  unbelief  when  informed  of 
the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  colonists  of  Liberia: — advantages  com- 
prising all  the  social,  civil,  and  political  privileges  of  the  free  citizens  of 
these  United  States,  together  with  a  rich  and  luxuriant  soil,  and  a 
climate  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  physical  constitution  of  the  coloured 
race.  With  a  promptness  and  decision  of  purpose  truly  gratifying  to 
those  of  his  white  friends,  who  had  taken  some  pains  to  give  him  correct 
information  concerning  the  colony,  he  determined  to  make  it  the  per- 
manent home  of  himself  and  his  posterity.  He  embarked  with  his  family, 
and  several  other  families  of  his  own  colour,  in  June  last,  on  board  the 
schooner  Harmony,  captain  Pascal,  and  sailed  on  the  28th  of  the  same 
month.  Wm.  McKenney,  Agent. 

{Literal  copy  of  a  letter  from  Jacob  Gibson,  a  coloured  man,  to  Messrs. 

Latrobe  and  McKenney.) 

Harper,  Cape  Palmas,  Aug.  31,  1835. 
Messrs.  Latrobe  and  McKenney: 

Dear  Sirs,— We  arrived  here  23d  of  the  present  month  after  a  pleasant 
voyage  of  fifty-six  days.  We  touched  at  Mesurado,  (Monrovia  the  capital 
of  Liberia)  and  remained  there  four  days.     The  captain  (Pascal)  was 


kind  to  us  throughout  the  voyage,  and  it  would  be  well  if  you  would 
employ  him  in  future.  I  can  say  that  I  have  realized  all  that  I  expected. 
The  soil  has  the  appearance  of  being  good — the  climate  is  pleasant — 
and  altogether  our  prospects  are  flattering.  We  have  just  drawn  our 
five  acre  lots,  and  are  pleased  with  their  situation  and  soil. 

The  log  house  which  we  now  occupy,  and  which  has  just  been  built, 
is  comfortable  and  pleasant.  My  children  will  go  to  school  to  Mrs. 
Wilson,  it  being  nearer  to  us  than  the  school  at  the  Cape. — We  have  a 
good  church  and  Mr.  Wilson  preaches  for  us. 

I  will  be  ten  thousand  times  obliged  to  you,  if  you  will  make  an  effort 
to  get  my  children  free,  and  sent  out  to  me.  Neither  of  you,  perhaps, 
know  the  pain  a  father  feels  at  being  separated  from  his  own  offspring. 

I  was  disappointed  in  getting  a  whip-saw  here,  they  were  all  sold.  If 
you  will  send  me  one  by  the  next  expedition  it  will  be  esteemed  quite  a 
favour — and  a  few  wrought  nails  of  a  large  size  would  bevery  acceptable. 

The  whole  of  our  company  are  satisfied  and  pleased.  I  hope  you  will 
go  on  in  the  cause  of  colonization — I  look  upon  it  as  the  cause  of  God, 
and  hope  of  benighted  Africa.     Yours,  very  affectionately, 

Jacob  Gibson, 


Letter  from  Levi  Morris  to  the  Rev.  RicWd  B.  F.   Gould. 

Harper,  Cape  Palmas,  Aug.  28,  1835. 
Dear  Sir, — I  embrace  this  opportunity  of  writing  these  few  lines  tc- 
you,  to  inform  you  that  I  and  my  family  are  well,  hoping  that  they  may 
find  you  the  same.  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  I  am  better  satisfied  now 
than  I  was  when  I  first  arrived  in  Africa.  I  find  that  any  industrious 
man  may  live  here,  by  being  economical.  I  see  that  every  thing  I  plant 
in  my  lot  seems  to  grow  well,  and  I  am  not  sorry  that  1  ever  left  America 
for  Africa.  I  find  now  that  I  was  too  fast  in  writing  when  I  first  arrived 
in  Africa,  by  going  by  other  men's  judgment.  I  can  tell  you  in  candour 
that  I  never  want  to  live  in  America  again,  under  the  frowns  of  a  white 
man.  And  another  thing,  I  have  got  my  farm,  and  have  got  it  partly 
cultivated,  and  have  got  me  a  decent  frame  house  on  it,  12  by  16;  and 
that,  I  know,  is  more  than  I  would  have  got  if  I  had  remained  in 
America.  I  see  now,  that  the  coloured  people  in  Maryland  are  fools  for 
staying  under  oppression.  Dear  sir,  do  not  think  that  I  am  intruding  on 
von,  for  you  know  nearly  what  things  we  need  here.  Will  you  be 
pleased  to  send  me  nine  or  ten  yards  of  bed-ticking,  and  some  of  your 
old  wearing  clothes,  such  as  you  can  dispose  of;  if  you  should  send 
them,  please  to  send  them  to  me,  and  not  to  the  agent,  for  there  was 
some  confusion  about  something  sent  to  the  colonists  in  the  schooner 
Harmony.  We  can  do  very  well  here  if  we  had  a  little  help.  If  you 
should  send  them,  I  will  esteem  you  one  of  my  best  friends  in  America; 
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and  whether  or  not,  I  do  hold  you  as  such  for  coming  out  with  us,  if  nc> 
more.  Now  to  my  coloured  friends.  Believe  me  when  I  tell  you  the 
truth,  for  I  will  tell  you  the  truth,  and  not  a  lie.  I  did  believe  as  you  do 
now  believe,  when  I  was  with  you  all  in  America,  that  before  I  would 
go  to  Africa,  I  would  sooner  die  than  to  come  to  Africa;  but  I  will  say 
as  it  is  said  in  the  Scriptures,  that  once  I  was  blind  but  now  I  see.  I 
am  satisfied  that  there  is  not  a  free  man  of  colour  in  the  United  States. 
John  Lee,  do  you  remember  the  last  conversation  that  you,  and  me,  and 
James  Freeland  had  under  the  cedar  tree  at  the  meeting  house  ?  Why 
I  am  not  sold,  nor  yet  had  my  back  flogged,  I  stand  on  my  own  ground, 
and  no  man  can  say,  stand  off",  for  I  am  better  than  you.  Now,  if  you 
should  doubt  this  letter,  or  any  thing  that  is  in  it,  being  true,  I  hope  that 
the  next  time  I  hear  from  you,  you  may  have  your  back  well  flogged, 
and  if  I  had  to  do  it,  I  would  give  it  to  you  well  for  staying  under 
oppression;  for  I  can  say,  in  truth,  that  if  you  or  any  man  should  come 
to  Africa  with  the  intention  to  work,  and  take  it  rough  and  tumble,  he 
may  live  here,  though  I  well  know  what  you  will  say,  that  I  am  in  Africa 
and  can't  get  back;  but  that  is  a  mistaken  thing  in  you,  for  there  is  a 
vessel  here  now,  that  if  I  want  to  go  back,  he  would  be  glad  to  have 
me;  and  those  that  would  want  to  raise  their  children  as  white  people  do 
in  America,  this  is  very  place  to  do  it;  for  a  man  that  comes  out  here 
don't  only  free  himself,  but  a  generation.  Any  man  that  does  that,  it  is 
an  honour  to  him  when  he  is  in  his  grave. 

Mr.  Gould  will  read  a  letter  published  in  the  Maryland  Colonization 
Journal  to  you,  that  was  sent  from  this  place,  for  those  are  my  senti- 
ments as  it  is  in  that,  though  you  must  calculate  to  meet  with  some 
difficulties  in  any  new  country. 

Mr.  Gould,  sir,  I  wish  you  to  read  this  letter  if  you  can  to  the  coloured 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hunting  creek.  Give  my  best  respects 
to  all  my  inquiring  friends-     I  remain  your  humble  servant, 

Levi  Nobris, 


BY-LAWS 

Of  the  Maryland  State   Colonization  Society. 

1.  The  payment  annually  of  one  dollar,  shall  constitute  an  individual 
a  member  of  this  society;  and  a  payment,  at  any  one  time,  of  thirty 
dollars,  or  upwards,  shall  constitute  an  individual  a  member  for  life. 

2.  All  persons  who  were  life  members  of  the  Maryland  State  Coloni- 
zation Soceity,  before  the  incorporation  of  this  society,  shall  be,  and 
they  are  hereby  declared  to  be,  members  for  life  of  this  society. 

3.  The  officers  of  this  society  shall  consist  of  a  President,  six  Vice 
Presidents,  twelve  Managers,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Recording 
Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer,  to  be  elected  forthwith,  and  to  serve  until 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  society  next  ensuing. 
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4.  The  officers  shall  be  elected  at  every  annual  meeting;  but  if  an 
election  shall  not  be  held  at  such  time,  the  officers  last  chosen  shall 
continue  to  hold  their  respective  offices  until  an  election  shall  be  made 
at  a  meeting  of  the  society,  to  be  called  for  the  purpose. 

5.  The  President,  Vice-President,  Secretaries,  and  Treasurer,  shall 
be  ex  officio  members  of  the  board  of  managers. 

6.  The  Board  of  Managers  shall  meet  to  transact  the  business  of  the 
society,  when  seven  shall  constitute  a  quorum. — They  shall  have  all  the 
powers  of  the  society,  to  enable  them  to  carry  into  full  effect  the  pro- 
visions and  intentions  of  the  act  of  incorporation,  and  of  any  other  acts 
of  Assembly  relating  to  colonization,  or  the  people  of  colour  of  Maryland, 
and  in  which  the  agency  of  this  society  now  is,  or  may  hereafter  be, 
required  or  requested — and  all  the  powers  of  this  society,  for  such 
purposes,  are  hereby  vested  in  the  said  board  of  managers,  in  as  full 
a  manner  as  they  could  be  exercised  by  this  society  under  the  said  act 
of  incorporation.  The  Board  of  Managers  shall  have  power  to  fill  all 
vacancies  that  may  occur  in  their  number,  or  in  any  of  the  offices  of 
this  society:  and  to  make  such  by-laws  as  they,  from  time  to  time,  may 
find  expedient  or  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  the  powers  and  authority 
vested  in  them.  It  is  especially  enjoined  upon,  and  required  of,  the  said 
Board  of  Managers,  to  form,  or  cause  to  be  formed,  auxiliary  societies, 
wherever  practicable  throughout  the  state,  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  said  Board  may  prescribe.  The  said  Board  shall  meet  on 
the  first  Monday  in  every  month,  and  whenever  called  together  by  the 
President,  or  in  his  absence,  by  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents. 

7.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  conduct  the  correspondence  of 
the  society  and  the  Board  of  Managers. 

8.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  keep  the  records  of  the  society, 
the  names,  residences,  and  amount  of  subscription  of  members,  and 
shall  act  as  the  Secretary  of  the  board  of  managers,  and  perform  such 
other  duties  as  may  be  required  of  him. 

9.  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  the  accounts,  and  take  charge,  subject 
to  the  order  and  regulations  of  the  board  of  managers,  of  the  funds  of 
this  society  :  and  shall  give  bond  'that  he  will  truly  and  faithfully 
account  for  all  moneys  of  the  society  that  may  come  to  his  hands,'  in 
such  penalty  as  the  board  of,  managers  may,  from  time  to  time,  fix. 

10.  The  annual  meetings  of  this  society  shall  be  held  on  the 
Wednesday  immediately  preceding  the  last  Monday  in  December,  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  when  the  members  present  shall  be  a  quorum. 

11.  No  by-law  of  this  society  shall  be  altered  or  expunged  unless  by 
consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  society  present  at  a  meet- 
ing called  for  the  purpose. 
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Form  of  a   Constitution  for  an  Auxiliary  Society. 

1st.  Tnis  Society  shall  be  called ,  and  shall  be  auxiliary 

to  the  Maryland  State  Colonization  Society. 

2d.  The  object  to  which  it  shall  be  exclusively  devoted,  shall  be  to 
aid  the  parent  institution  in  the  colonization  of  the  free  people  of  colour 
of  this  state,  on  the  coast  of  Africa — and  to  do  this  not  only  by  the  con- 
tribution of  money,  but  by  the  exertion  of  its  influence  to  promote  the 
formation  of  other  societies. 

3d.  An  annual  subscription  of shall  constitute  an  indi- 
vidual a  member  of  this  society;  and  the  payment,  at  any  one  time,  of 
,  a  member  for  life. 

4th.  The  officers  of  this  society  shall  be  a  President,  Vice-Presidents, 

and Managers;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  to  be  elected  annually  by 

the  society. 

5th.  The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  shall 
be  ex  officio  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

6th.  The  Board  of  Managers  shall  meet  to  transact  the  business  of 
the  society . 

7th.  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  the  accounts  of  the  society,  as  well  as 
take  charge  of  its  funds,  and  hold  them  subject  to  an  order  of  the  board 
of  managers. 

8th.  The  secretary  of  the  society,  shall  conduct  the  correspondence, 
under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  managers,  both  with  the-  parent 
institution  and  other  societies,  and  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  names  of 
the  members. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  MARYLAND  IN  LIBERIA. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  managers  of.  the  Maryland  State 
Colonization  Society, held  on  the  22d  of  November,  1S33.  Mr.  Latrobe, 
from  the  committee  on  the  subject  of  a  Constitution  and  form  of  go- 
vernment and  digest  of  laws  for  the  territory  that  may  be  acquired  by 
said  society  in  Africa,  to  be  called  Maryland  in  Liberia,  reported  the 
following  form  of  a  constitution,  which,  after  being  read  and  considered, 
was,  on  motion  by  Dr.  Baker,  unanimously  adopted: 

The  Maryland  State  Colonization  Society  of  Maryland,  one  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  to  all  persons  to  whom  these  presents 
shall  came — greeting: 

Whereas,  the  Maryland  State  Colonization  Society,  desirous  to 
hasten,  as  far  as  they  can,  the  period  when  slavery  shall  cease  to  exist 
in  Maryland,  and  believing  that  this  can  best  be  done  by  advocating  and 
assisting  the  cause  of  colonization,  as  the  safest,  truest,  and  most  efficient 
auxiliary  of  freedom,  under  existing  circumstances,  have  determined  to 
establish  a  settlement,  or  settlements,  of  free  coloured  people  and  eman- 
cipated slaves,  under  the  auspices  and  control  of  the  state  society,  at  or 
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near  Cape  Palmas,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  to  be 
called  Maryland  in  Liberia:  And  whereas,  it  is  not  less  the  desire  of 
the  society  that  the  evil  of  slavery  should  be  removed  from  Maryland, 
than  that  the  emigrants  to  Africa  should  find  their  happiness  and  pros- 
perity promoted  by  their  change  of  home;  and  that,  through  their 
instrumentality,  the  blessings  of  civilization  and  the  gospel  should  be 
extended  to  a  benighted  land  :  And  whereas,  acting  with  these  views 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  state  society  to  afford  to  the  settlements 
which  they  may  cause  to  be  established,  a  system  of  equal  laws,  that 
shall  secure  to  every  emigrant,  and  his  descendants,  the  unalienable 
rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness— Therefore,  be  it 
known,  that  the  Maryland  State  Colonization  Society  do  hereby 
solemnly  enact  the  following  'Constitution,'  as  the  basis  and  founda- 
tion of  the  government  of  any,  and  every  settlement,  or  colony,  which 
may  be  established  as  aforesaid,  under  their  auspices  and  control,  in 
Africa,  ratifying  and  confirming  the  same,  according  to  its  tenor,  to  ah' 
emigrants  to  such  settlements,  and  their  descendants,  so  long  as  the 
powers  of  government  shall  continue  to  be  exercised  by  the  Maryland 
State  Colonization  Society. 

Am,  1.  The  Maryland  State  Colonization  Society  shall  have  full 
power  and  right,  from  time  to  time,  as  they  may  think  fit,  to  make  and 
ordain  rules,  regulations,  and  ordinances,  for  the  government  of  the 
territory  acquired  by  them  in  Africa,  called  Maryland  in  Liberia,  not 
repugnant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution,  until  the  state  society 
shall  withdraw  their  agents,  and  yield  the  government  wholly  into  the 
hands  of  the  people  of  the  territory. 

Art.  2.  Every  emigrant  of  full  age,  before  he  or  she  shall  be 
received  in  Maryland  in  Liberia,  shall  r§ad  or  have  read  to  him  or  her 
this  Constitution,  and  sign  a  declaration  to  support  the  same,  and  they 
shall,  in  so  doing,  bind  themselves  so  refrain  from  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  except  in  case  of  sickness. 

Art.  3.  No  person  shall  hold  any  office  in  the  said  territory,  who 
either  uses  ardent  spirits,  with  the  above  exception,  or  traffics  in  it; 
and  the  state  society  are  pledged  to  carry  the  principle  of  abstaining 
from  it,  and  preventing  a  traffic  in  it,  into  the  local  government  of  the 
territory,  and  have  all  the  powers  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

Art.  4.  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge,  being  necessary  to  good 
government,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools,  and  the  means  of 
education,  shall  forever  be  encouraged.  The  utmost  good  faith  shall 
always  be  observed  towards  the  natives;  their  land  and  property  sha'll 
not  be  taken  from  them,  without  their  consent;  and  in  their  property, 
rights,  and  liberty,  they  shall  never  be  invaded  or  disturbed,  unless  it 
may  become  necessary  to  do  so,  to  repel  aggressions  on  their  part:  but 
laws  founded  injustice  and  humanity,  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  made 
for  preventing  wrongs  being  done  to  them,  and  for  preserving  peaca 
and  friendship  with  them. 
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Art.  5.  No  taxes  shall  be  laid  in  the  territory,  except  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  defence,  of  internal  improvement,  education,  and  the  support 
of  the  local  government  of  the  territory.  Duties  and  port  charges,  for 
the  same  purposes  of  revenue,  shall  be  imposed,  from  time  to  time,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  state  society. 

Art.  6.  All  elections  shall  he  by  ballot,  the  qualifications  of  voters 
to  be  fixed  by  the  state  society. 

Art.  7.  That  the  great  and  essential  principles  of  liberty  and  free 
government  may  be  recognized,  and  forever  unalterably  established,  it 
is  hereby  declared,  as  part  and  pardel  of  this  Constitution: 

1.  All  men  have  a  natural  and  unalienable  right  to  worship  Almighty 
God,  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences,  and  no  one 
shall  be  hurt,  molested,  or  restrained,  in  his  person,  liberty,  or  estate, 
for  worshipping  God  in  the  manner  and  season  most  agreeable  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  nor  for  his  religious  professions  or  senti- 
ments, provided  he  does  not  disturb  the  public  peace,  nor  obstruct  others 
in  their  religious  worship;  and  all  persons  demeaning  themselves  peace- 
ably, as  good  members  of  the  community,  shall  be  equally  under  the 
protection  of  the  laws;  and  no  subordination  or  preference  of  any  one 
sect  or  denomination  to  another,  shall  ever  be  established  by  law;  nor 
shall  any  religious  test  be  required  as  a  qualification  for  any  office  or 
trust  in  the  community;  and  all  religious  societies  in  the  community, 
shall,  at  all  times,  have  the  exclusive  right  of  electing  their  public 
teachers,  and  contracting  with  them  for  their  suppport  and  maintenance. 

2.  Every  member  of  the  community  may  freely  speak,  write  and 
publish  his  sentiments  on  all  subjects,  being  responsible  for  the  abuse 
of  that  liberty. 

3.  The  people  shall  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers  and 
possessions,  from  unreasonable  seizures  and  searches:  and  no  warrant 
to  search  any  place,  or  to  seize  any  person  or  thing,  shall  issue,  without 
describing  them  as  nearly  as  may  be,  nor  without  probable  cause,  sup- 
ported by  oath  or  affirmation. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  accused,  arrested,  or  detained,  except  in  cases 
ascertained  by  law,  and  according  to  the  forms  w-hich  the  same  has  pro- 
vided, and  no  person  shall  be  punished,  but  by  virtue  of  a  law  estab- 
lished and  promulgated  prior  to  the  offence,  and  legally  applied. 

5.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  has  a  right  to  be  heard 
by  himself  and  counsel  :  to  demand  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusa- 
tion, and  to  have  a  copy  thereof:  to  be  confronted  by  the  witnesses 
against  him  :  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his 
favour:  and  in  all  prosecutions,  a  6peedy  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the 
neighbourhood  or  district  in  which  the  offence  shall  have  been  committed : 
he  shall  not  be  compelled  to  give  evidence  against  himself,  nor  shall  he 
be  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty,  or  property,  but  by  due  course  of  law. 

©.  No  person  shall,  for  the  same  cffence,  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of 
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his  life  or  limb:  nor  shall  any  person's  property  be  taken  or  applied  to 
public  use,  unless  just  compensation  be  made  therefor. 

7.  All  courts  shall  be  open,  and  every  person,  for  an  injury  done  him 
in  his  lands,  goods,  person  or  reputation,  shall  have  remedy  by  due 
course  of  law,  and  right  and  justice  administered  freely  without  any 
sale,  fully  without  any  denial,  and  speedily  without  any  delay. 

8.  No  power  of  suspending  laws  shall  be  exercised,  except  by  the 
authority  which  has  enacted  them,  or  its  direction. 

9.  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed, 
nor  cruel  punishments  inflicted.  All  persons  shall,  before  conviction, 
be  bailable  by  sufficient  securities,  except  for  capital  offences,  when  the 
proof  is  evident,  or  the  presumption  great;  and  the  privileges  of  the 
writ  of  'habeas  corpus'  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when  in  cases  of 
rebellion,  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it. 

10.  The  person  of  a  debtor,  where  there  is  not  strong  presumption  of 
fraud,  shall  not  be  detained  in  prison  after  delivering  up  his  estate  for 
the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  in  such  -manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by 
law. 

11.  No  ex  post  facto  ]a.w,  nor  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts, 
shall  be  made. 

12.  The  members  of  the  community  have  a  right,  in  a  peaceable 
manner,  to  assemble  together  for  their  common  good,  and  to  apply  to 
those  invested  with  the  powers  of  government,  for  redress  of  grievances, 
or  other  proper  purposes,  by  petition,  address,  or  remonstrance. 

13.  Every  member  of  the  community  has  a  right  to  bear  arms  in 
defence  of  himself  and  the  community. 

14.  The  military  shall,  in  all  cases  and  at  all  times,  be  in  strict  subor- 
dination to  the  civil  power. 

15.  No  title  of  nobility,  or  hereditary  distinction,  privilege,  honour  or 
emolument,  shall  ever  be  granted  or  conferred;  nor  shall  any  office  be 
created,  the  appointment  to  which  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than 
during  good  behaviour. 

16.  Emigration  shall  not  be  prohibited. 

17.  The  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  forever  inviolate. 

18.  No  person  shall  be  debarred  from  prosecuting  or  defending  any 
civil  cause,  for  or  against  him  or  herself,  before  any  tribunal  in  the 
community,  by  him  or  herself,  or  counsel. 

19.  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the 
settlements  of  the  Maryland  State  Colonization  Society  in  Africa, 
otherwise  than  for  the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall 
have  been  duly  convicted;  nor  shall  any  male  person,  arrived  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  nor  female  person,  arrived  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  be  held  to  serve  any  person  as  a  servant,  under  pretence  of  inden- 
ture, or  otherwise,  unless  such  person  shall  enter  into  such  indenture 
while  in  a  state  of  perfect  freedom,  and  on  condition  of  a  consideration 
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in  good  faith,  received  or  to  be  received,  for  their  services,  except  as 
before  excepted. 

20.  This  enumeration  of  certain  rights,  belonging  to  the  emigrants 
to  the  settlements  which  the  Maryland  State  Colonization  Society  may 
make  in  Africa,  and  their  descendants,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or 
disparage  the  exercise,  by  the  said  society,  of  all  others  necessary  or 
incident  to  government. 

21.  And  lastly,  it  is  hereby  declared,  that  this  article  shall  be  con- 
strued, reputed  and  adjudged  in  all  cases  most  favourably  on  the  behalf 
and  for  the  best  benefit  and  behoof  of  the  emigrants  aforesaid,  and 
their  descendants. 

Art.  8.  No  alteration  shall  be  made  in  this  Constitution,  except  by 
the  unanimous  consent  of  all  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Managers,  called  for  the  purpose  of  taking  such  amendment  or  altera- 
tion into  consideration,  or  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present  at  two  successive  meetings  of  the  board  of  managers  called  as 
aforesaid,  provided  that  the  declaration  of  rights  contained  in  the 
seventh  article,  shall  in  no  wise  be  altered. 

Done  at  the  office  of  the  Maryland  State  Colonization  Society,  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  this  twenty-second  day 
of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-three. 


Life  Members  of  the  Maryland  State  Colonization  Society,  by  the 
payment  of  thirty  dollars  and  vpicards. 


Franklin  Anderson, 
James  Boslev, 
Alexander  Brown, 
George  Brown, 
Dr.  Samuel  Baker, 
John  Donnell, 
James  Donnell,  , 
William  Donnell, 
Wm.  Gwynn, 
John  B.  Howell, 
Peter  Hoffman, 


Samuel  Harker, 
Wm.  G.  Harrison, 
Leakin  &  Barnes, 
John  H.  B.  Latrobe, 
John  B.  Morris, 
Isaac  McKim, 
Isaac  Munroe, 
William  Morris, 
Robert  Oliver, 
Wm.  Patterson, 
Francis  Patterson, 


Dobbin,  Murphy  &  Bose, 
Wm.  \V.  Taylor, 
P.  E.  Thomas, 
Alexander  Fridge, 
Benj.  C.  Howard, 
Gen.  Wm.  McDonald, 
J.  W.&  E.Patterson, 
John  Tappan,  Boston, 
Luke  Tiernan, 
Colonel  Israel  E.  Trast, 


Springfield,  Mass. 

Karnes  of  contributors  to  the  Maryland  State  Colonization  Society, 

since  January  ],  1835. 

J.    M'Donnough,    Esq.  New  Henry  Hall,  .         .  .  .1 

Orleans,       .         .  .  $200  Isaac  N.  Brooks,  .  .  .5 

James  Martin,      .         .  .5  J.  A.  R.  Spreckelson  .  .       5 

Thos.  Matthews,       .  .       3  Jonathan  Knight,  .  .  20 
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Geo.  Gillingham, 
Jno.  G.  Hughes,  . 
J.  A.  Wallis,  (An.) 
J.  G.  Proud, 
John  Turel  &  Co. 


$15 
.   5 

2 
.  5 

5 


Collection  in  M.  E.  Church, 
Nottingham,  Prince  Geor- 
ge's county,       .         .         .6  61 

Rev.  Jas.  Reed,  agent,  collect- 
ed by  him  out  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore,     .         .         .233  44 

Rev.  Mr.  McKenney,  collec- 
tion by  him  in  St.  Stephen's 
church,  Cecil  county,  10  11 

R.  Griffith,  Esq.   treasurer  of 
Friendship  (A.  A.  co.)  Auxi- 
liary Society,  .         .     25 
Collected  in  the  M.  E.  Church, 

A.  B.  Harrison,  Esq.    .  $2 

Joshua  Harris,  ...  1 
Jas.  M.  Hopkins,  ...       50 
Jas.  W.  Harrison,     .         .           50 

Jno.  W.  Hambleton,     .  .  2 

John  Graha,      ...  2 

John  Lockerman, .         .  .2 

Joseph  Harrison,       .         .  1 

Cha's  Benson,      .         .  .1 

Edward  Cones,         .         .  1 

Ann  S.  Lane,        .         .  .1 

Wm.  F.  Rolle,          .        .  1 

Mark  Seward,      .         .  .1 

Thomas  Auld,  ...  1 

W.  Townsend,     .         .  .1 

J.  Bruff,  ....  1 


2 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


Rev.  F.  P.  Goodwin, 

Mrs.  Mackall, 

R.  Gheeslin,  Esq.     . 

R.  M.  Tomlin,  Esq.      . 

Geo.  VV.  Bowie,  Esq. 

Gen.  W.  Biscoe,  . 

W.  A.  Dorsett,  Esq.  .' 

Brook  Bell,  Esq.  . 

G.N. Marriott, Esq.  . 

Sam.  Harrison,  Esq.  Talbot 
co.  near  St.  Michael's,      100 

Rev.  Ignat.  Cooper,  Talbot 
circuit,  collected  by  him  and 
his  colleague,  viz: 

St.  Michael's,         $7  18 

Trappe,  4  58 

Easton,  2  874—14  624 

St.  Michael's,  Talbot  county. 

Stephen  Esgate,  .         .  $0  25 

James  Denny,  Jr.  .1 

Hedden  Orme,  .  .  .1 
Elizabeth  Rolle,  .  .  1 
Margaret  Banning,  .  .  1 
Airy  Ann  Rolle,  .  .  1 
Eleanor  Harrison,  .         .  1 

Mary  Harrison,  .         .  25 

H.  S,  Hopkins,  ...  25 
Elizabeth  A.  Rigby, .  .  1 
Sarah  A.  Fairbank,  .  .  50 
Louisa  A.  Dawson,  .  .  1 
Jane  D.  Harrison,  .  .  1 
Catharine  Fairbank,  .  .  1 
Elizabeth  Fiddeman,     .         .  1 


Mrs.  Archer,  Harford  county, 
to  promote  the  education  of 
a  coloured  missionary.     $100 

Cash,    .  .         .  1 


Mrs.  Peyton,  of  Baltimore  city, 
to  constitute  her  daughter, 
C.  Y.  Peyton,  a  life  member 
of  the  society,         .         .  §20 


Collected  on  the  4th  of  July,  in  the  following  churches  in  this  city,  viz: 
Light  street,  .         .       $26  Monument-street,       .     $6     40 

Eutaw-street,    ...       8  First  Baptist,  corner  of  Lom- 

Wilk-street,  F.  P.  by  the  Rev.  bard  and  Sharp  streets,  by 

S.  G.  Rozell,        .        .     14  12        Rev.  S.  P.  Hill,    .        .    22  06 
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The  following  donations 


Alexander  Macdonald, 

•  $20 

Samuel  D.  Walker, 

10 

Wm.  R.  Stuart, 

.      10 

Win.  G.  Harrison, 

.  1 

Jesse  T.  Peters, 

1 

Ed.  Reinicker, 

.  1 

John  Gibson,     . 

.      10 

Cash  (T.  W.  of  W.)     . 

20 

James  Bosley,  . 

.     10 

John  G.  Proud,     . 

.  5 

John  Turel  &  Co.     . 

.       5 

D.  Hoffman, 

.  5 

Samuel  Wyman, 

.       5 

Geo.  Gordon  Belt, 

.    5 

David  Keener, 

.       5 

John  Landstreet,  . 

.  5 

A.  Schumacher, 

5 

A.  B.  Murray, 

.   5 

Thomas  Harrison,     . 

5 

Wm.  McKim, 

.  5 

T.  Yates  Walsh, 

.       5 

Geo.  H.  Keerl,    . 

.   1 

Cash, 

1 

W.  B.  Whiting,  . 

.  2 

Geo.  W.  Howard,     . 

1 

Samuel  Jones,  Jr. 

20 

S.  Off.  Hoffman, 

5 

Samuel  Hoffman, . 

.  5 

T.  W.  Hall,      . 

5 

Henry  Tiffany,     . 

.  5 

0.  W.  Eichelberger, 

5 

Wm.  E.  Mayhewfe  Go. 

10 

Wm.  Tiffany,   . 

5 

John  Q,.  Hewlett, 

.   5 

N.  F.  Williams, 

5 

C.  R.  Pearce, 

.  5 

John  Jones, 

5 

Wm.  C.  Shaw,     . 

.  5 

Fred.  Konig,     . 

5 

C.  Fischer  &  Co.  . 

10 

G.  W.  Williamson,  . 

5 

Wm.  M.  Medcalfe, 

10 

Reverdy  Johnson, 

10 

were  received  by  Major  George  Keyset, 
Agent,  viz: 

Wm.  E.  George, 

W.  G.  D.  Worthington, 

J.  M.  &  E.  Patterson, 

Wm.  McDonald  &  Son, 

A.  Newman,     . 

Richard  Lemmon, 

Joseph  Cushing,      .  : 

Thomas  Kelso,     . 

J.  H.  B.  Latrobe, 

P.  R.  Hoffman,     . 

R.  M.  Gibbs,     .         ; 

Jacob  Heald, 

C-  C.  Jameson,  .         . 

J.  Hopkins  &  Brothers, 

Thomas  Oliver,         : 

Dr.  Thomas  E.  Bond, 

T.  D.  G.  Johnson,     . 

James  Tracey, 

Hugh  McElderry,     . 

Alex.  Falls  &  Co. 

John  Duer, 

Conrad  R.  Fite,    . 

Nicholas  Brice, 

R.  M.  Gill,  . 

Alex.  Nisbet,    . 

George  M.  Gill,    . 

B.C.  Ward,     . 

Wm.  Heald, 

J.  White,  (cashier)    . 

Jas.  D.  Armstrong, 

Charles  Bohn,  . 

Charles  Howard,  . 

Peter  Hoffman, 

Luke  Tiernan, 

E.  P.  Thomas,  . 

A.  D.  Jones,         .         : 

Charles  Tiernan, 

E.  T.  Ellicott  &  Co.    . 

David  M.  Perine, 

Henry  Payson, 

John  S.  Tyson, 

J.S.Nicholas, 

Wm.  H.  Collins,       . 


General 

$5 
.  2 

SO 

20 

5 

.  5 

5 

10 

10 

10 

10 

.  5 

5 

.  5 

10 

10 

5 

.  5 

5 

.  5 

2 

.   1 

5 

.  5 

5 
.  5 

5 
.  5 

5 
.  5 
10 
25 
50 
50 

o 

■6 

.  5 

5 
.  5 

5 
.  5 

5 
.   5 

5 


C9 


John  Glenn,  . 

• 

$5 

Daniel  Cobb, 

0  5 

Chas.  F.  Mayer, 

. 

5 

Isaac  McKim,    . 

50 

David  Barnum,     . 

.  5 

J.  H.  Briscoe, 

.  5 

J.  J.  Speed, 

.         „ 

5 

W.  F.  &  A.  Murdoch,      . 

5 

Edmund  Didier,  . 

.   5 

James  Howard,     . 

10 

Louis  Eichelberger 

»  • 

5 

G.  B.  Hoffman, 

5 

Jacob  Albert, 

10 

J.  P.  Kennedy,     . 

.  5 

N.  B.  Whitaker, 

,         , 

5 

Alexander  Cheves,    . 

5 

Samuel  M.  Barry, 

.  5 

John  Thomas, 

.  5 

R.  M.  Smith,    . 

.         , 

5 

Leonard  Jarvis, 

5 

0.  C.  Tiffany.       . 

.  5 

N.  G.  Thomas,     .         : 

.  5 

C.  Tiffany,        I 

. 

5 

Wm.  Crawford,  Jr.  . 

5 

F.  M.  Fowler,       . 

.  5 

H.  P.  Sumner, 

.  5 

Meredith  &  Spencer, 

5 

U.  S.  Heath,    . 

5 

George  Carson,    . 

.  5 

George  K.  Warner, 

.  S 

W.  F.  Dalrymple, 

• 

5 

Wm.  A.  Moale, 

2 

E.  N.  Browne, 

.  5 

Benj.  C  Howard, . 

50 

George  Tiffany, 

, 

5 

George  Bartlett, 

5 

George  Brown,     . 

. 

100 

H.  S.  Sanderson,  . 

.  5 

A  Lilly  &  Co. 

. 

5 

Charles  Gilman, 

5 

Samuel  Kiggs, 

• 

.  5 

R.  L.  Colt, . 

10 

List  of  collections  by 

f  Rev.  S.  R.  Wynkoop,  out  of  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Collected  at  the  chu 

rch  of! 

iev. 

Eben  Steele,     . 

$10 

Mr.  Ellingwood,  Ba 

th,  Me 

.  $10  25 

John  Neale, 

.  5 

Mr.  Ellingwood, 

.                  . 

5 

A.  Carter, 

1 

E.   Everett,  Esq.  Brunsw 

ick, 

L.  Dana, 

.   5 

Maine,    . 

. 

.     5 

A.  Everett, 

2 

Portland, 

Maine 

John  Bradley, 

10 

Wm.  Cutter,    . 

$20 

C.  S.  Davis, 

3 

C.  E.  Barrett, 

• 

.  5 

Mrs.  D.  Greely,  . 

10 

S.  C.  Shapleigh, 

1 

Alpheus  Shaw, 

5 

P.  Greenough,     . 

• 

.   5 

Mr.  Bartlett,  Newburyport 

,  10 

M.  Greenwood, 

10 

Sai.em,  Mass. 

Henry  Jackson,    . 

• 

.  2 

S.  C.  Phillips,  . 

$20 

O.  B.  Dorance, 

10 

H.  Merrill,    . 

.  5 

Neale  Dow, 

, 

.  3     * 

Rev.  Mr.  Worcester, 

2 

Wm.  C.  Mitchell, 

5     • 

Michael  Sheppard, 

10 

A.  Richardson,     . 

. 

2 

Israel  Ward,  Jr. 

3 

A.  Cummings,  . 

.                 . 

Collected  in  the  Presbyterian 

John  Howe, 

; 

.  4 

Church  at  Lawrenceville 

,     9 

Wm.  Storer,     . 
B.  Greenough, 

.       5 
10 

. 

\ 

IJ214  25 

R.   MICKLE,   Treas.  Mel.  S.  C.  Society. 
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LIST  OF  NAMES  OF  EMIGRANTS  SENT  TO  CAPE  PALMA&. 
By  the  brig  Ann,  28th  November,  1833. 

Frances  Cassel.  Nancy  Gross; 

Charles  Cassel.  Caroline  Gross. 

Jacob  Gross. 
Rosanna  Gross. 
Clarissa  Gross. 
Margaretta  Gross. 

By  the  brig  Bourne,  14th   December,  1834. 


Joshua  Stewart. 
Louisa  Stewart. 
Joseph  Stewart. 
James  Stewart. 
Pamela  Delinotte. 
William  Cassel. 


Nicholas  Thompson. 
Eden  Nelson. 
Jonathan  Jones, 


Samuel  Morton. 
Mary  Morton. 
Henson  Morton. 
John  E.  Morton. 
James  W.  Morton. 
Priscilla  E.  Morton. 
Mary  J.  Morton. 
Susan  A.  Morton. 
Diana  M.  Morton. 
Louisa  Hall. 
Maria  Hall. 
Alexander  Hance. 
Judah  Hance. 
William  Hance. 
John  Hance. 
Levi  Morris. 
Milly  Morris. 
Nelson  Morris. 
Filbert  Morris. 


Mary  Ann  Morris. 
John  Ross. 
John  Harris. 
Jane  Harris. 
Robert  Harris. 
Fielder  Harris. 
Maria  Harris. 
Cesar  Chew. 
Patience  Chew. 
Henry  Chew. 
William  Chew. 
Mordecai  Harris. 
George  Harvey. 
William  Hall. 
Mary  Watkins. 
Richard  Watkins. 
Nancy  Harvey. 
Sally  Dentley. 


Rachel  Scrivener. 
Susan  Scrivener. 
William  Scrivener. 
Rachel  Blake. 
William  Hawkins. 
George  Hardy. 
Dinah  Hardy. 
Sophia  Hardy. 
David  Hardy. 
Mary  Ann  Hardy. 
Jeremiah  Hardy. 
Juliet  Hardy. 
Ellen  M.  Hardy. 
Mary  J.  Hardy. 
William  Hardy. 
Samuel  Quay. 
Job  Coates. 
Fanny  Coates. 
Jesse  Ireland. 


James  Scrivener. 

By  the  schooner  Harmony,  28th  June,  1835. 

Jacob  Gibson.  Shadrack  Smith.  Mary  Ann  Simpson. 

Mary  Ann  Smith. 
Sarah  Smith. 
Elias  Smith. 
Mentor  Smith. 
Mary  Smith, 
Henry  Smith. 
Benjamin  R.  Smith. 
Ambrose  Simpson. 

brig  Fortune,  24th  December,  1835. 

Charlotte  Parker.  Thomas  N.  Brown 

Amie  Parker.  Harriet  Harper. 

Kitty  Parker.  John  Harper. 

Elizabeth  Parker.  William  Dnlany. 


Rebecca  Gibson. 
Joseph  Gibson. 
Mary  Gibson. 
Samuel  Gibson. 
Henry  Gibson. 
Garretson  Gibson. 
Louisa  Gibson. 
Ellen  Gibson. 

By 

Luke  Walker. 
Ann  Walker. 
Laura  A.  Walker 
Thomas  Walker. 


Edward  Simpson. 
Letty  Ann  Simpsoir. 
Monica  N.  Buchanan. 
Cecilia  Ann  Hanson. 
Richard  Contee. 
William  Scott. 
Caroline  C.  Scott. 
Anna  Maria. 


the 
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George  Walker. 
Mahalah  Walker. 
William  Walker. 
Mary  A.  Walker. 
Joseph  Walker. 
Elizabeth  Walker. 
Allen  Walker. 
John  Smith. 
Eben  Parker. 


Charlotte  A.  Parker. 
Caroline  Parker. 
David  Wilson. 
Jane  Wilson. 
Asbury  Wilson. 
Arthur  Wilson. 
James  H.  Wilson. 
Rachel  Wilson. 
John  Wilson. 


Maria  Dulany. 
William  H.  Dulany. 
Basil  Dodson. 
Isaac  Snowden. 
Henry  Gutridge. 
James  S.jrigg. 
Charles  Croney. 
Lilay  Croney. 
Maria  Croney. 


Very  recent  Despatches  from  Maryland  in  Liberia. 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  state  that  despatches  have  been  received 
from  Governor  Hall,  up  to  the  30th  November  last,  in  which  the  con- 
dition of  the  colony  is  stated  to  be  highly  prosperous— of  the  emigrants 
by  the  Bourne,  which  sailed  from  Baltimore  in  November,  1834,  not  an 
adult  had  died,  and  all  were  in  good  health;  and  the  emigrants  of  the 
spring  of  1835,  by  the  Harmony,  were  doing  well,  having  lost  none  by 
death.     Dr.  Hall  had  just  returned  from  a  most  interesting  tour  up  the 
Cavally  river,  from  the  mouth  of  the  falls,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  and 
had  reached  the  mountain  range,  which  here  runs  parallel  to  the  coast. 
He  describes  the  Cavally  as  a  noble  stream,  navigable  for  vessels  draw- 
ing twelve  feet  water,  at  all  seasons,  as  high  up  as  the  cataract  at  Faye. 
Numerous  villages  and  some  large  towns  are  found  at  intervals  on  either 
bank.     With  the   kings  of  two  of  these,  Dr.  Hall  made  treaties,  by 
which  large  tracts  of  territory  were  ceded  to  the  State  Society,  the  con- 
sideration being,  besides  the  trifling  present  made  at  the  palaver,  the 
advantages  which  the  kings  would  derive  from  the  establishment  of 
schools  for  their  people,  and  the  introduction  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 
A  treaty  was  also  made  with  the  king  of  the  Yeabreh  people  for  the 
Balyemah  country,  which  gives  the  State  Society  the  possession  of  both 
banks  of  the  Cavally  for  some  miles  above  its  mouth.     The   king  of 
Half  Cavally,  who  had  refused  to  sell  to  the  society,  when  the  colony 
was  founded,  and  whose  territory,  lying  like  a  wedge  in  the  midst  of  the 
society's  possessions,  was  a  constant  source  of  anxiety,  lest  it  should  be 
sold  to  foreigners,  who    would    establish  a  factory,  where  a  traffic  in 
ardent  spirits,  prohibited  in  Maryland  in  Liberia,  would  be  carried  on. 
This  king  has  followed  the  example  of  his  neighbours  and  ceded  his  lands. 
The  policy  of  the  State  Society  being  to  raise  the  natives  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  colonists,  with  a  view  to  their  amalgamation  as  one  people, 
and  not  to  drive  them  from  their  homes,  the  various  treaties  that  have 
been  made  leave  them  to  their  improved  lands  and  possessions,  but  being 
all  under  the  control  of  the  governor  of  Maryland  in  Liberia. 
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The  extent  of  territory  recently  acquired  is  about  five  hundred  square 
miles.  In  the  Bulyemah  country,  a  part  of  the  new  cession  is  the  oracle 
of  the  region  of  country  for  six  hundred  miles  up  and  down  the  coast. 
Dr.  Hall  visited  the  spot,  and  found  it  to  be  a  large  rock,  from  which, 
by  means  of  a  rude  ventriloquism,  possessed  by  the  attendant  priest,  a 
sound  was  made  to  appear  to  proceed,  which  the  priest  interpreted  ad 
libitum.  To  the  ignorant  natives,  the  rock,  situated  in  a  wild  country, 
seems  invested  with  intelligence,  and  hence  its  sanctity.  Delphos  lives 
again  in  Bulyemah. 

The  influence  of  the  reputation  of  the  colony  and  its  able  governor 
was  strongly  proved  on  the  visit  up  the  Cavally.  The  brother  of  the 
king  of  Haidee  died  on  the  night  of  Dr.  Hall's  arrival  in  the  chief  town 
of  the  territory,  and  one  of  the  natives  was  the  next  day  sentenced  to 
undergo  the  trial  by  poison,  on  suspicion  of  being  the  cause  of  his  death. 
Through  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Hall,  however,  he  was  saved  from  the 
trial,  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  high  rank  of  the  supposed  victim, 
the  power  of  the  king,  and  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  people. 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  Win.  Floyd  Burt,  supercargo  of  the  brig 
Eliza,  of  New  York,  to  a  friend  in  that  city. 

Harper,  Cape  Palmas,  Aug.  26,  1835. 

Dear  ,  When  you  became  aware  of  my  intention  to  visit  the 

western  coast  of  Africa,  you  partly  wrung  from  me  a  promise  that  in 
case  my  other  engagements  would  permit,  I  would  note  particularly  the 
state  of  the  American  colonies  established  there,  as  you  would  put  con- 
fidence in  my  remarks  concerning  them.  I  then  informed  you,  that 
being  neither  abolitionist  or  colonizationist,  I,  of  course,  should  be  an 
impartial  observer;  but  as  my  object  in  visiting  the  coast  would  be 
strictly  commercial,  I  should  probably  have  little  leisure  to  attend  to 
other  business  than  my  own.  1  will,  however,  make  a  few  observations 
merely  to  convince  you  that  I  have  not  been  unmindful  of  your  request; 
and  at  the  same  time  confess  that  I  feel  an  interest  in  the  affair,  which 
a  half  dozen  colonization  meetings  could  never  have  awakened. 

I  arrived  at  Monrovia  on  the  16th  of  July,  and  left  it  on  the  5th  inst. 
during  which  interval  I  was  deeply  engaged  in  business;  but  this  led  me 
to  see  that  the  times  were  bad,  very  bad.  The  principal  men  were  gone 
to  war*  with  the  Bassas,  and  they  appeared  to  be  surrounded  by  war  on 
all  sides,  which  entirely  cut  off  the  trade  from  the  interior;  and  the 
complaints  from  one  and  all,  were  loud  and  frequent.  Further  than  this, 
I  know  very  little  of  the  actual  situation  of  that  colony.  Had  they,  like 
the  colony  established  here  by  the  State  of  Maryland,  looked  to  the  soil 

•That  war,  invited  perhaps  by  an  erroneous  application  of  peace  principles,  is 
since  happily  over. 
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for  their  support  instead  of  traffic  with  a  fickle  and  barbarous  people, 
they  would  not  now  be  affected  by  these  barbarous  wars.  This,  many 
many  of  them  seriously  think  about  doing:  they  hope  to  bring  about  the 
cultivation  of  cotton,  to  make  it  an  article  of  export.  Accident  brought 
me  to  this  place,  or  rather  it  is  owing  to  an  accident  that  I  have  been 
detained  here  for  the  last  fifteen  days,  and  to  this  accident  you  are 
indebted  for  this  sheet  on  the  subject  matter  desired. 

A  few  miles  to  the  windward  of  this  we  lost  an  anchor,  and  completely 
ruined  our  windlass,  and  put  into  this  place  to  repair  it.  To  those 
acquainted  with  the  coast  trade,  it  will  be  useless  to  note  the  importance 
of  having  good  ground  tackling;  no  voyage  can  safely  be  prosecuted 
without  such.  The  importance  of  these  colonies,  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view  only,  as  exemplified  in  the  present  case,  has  fully  committed  me 
as  a  colonizationist.  Had  there  been  no  colony  here,  we  should  have 
had  to  retrace  our  course  to  Cape  Mesurado,  if  none  there,  to  Sierra 
Leone,  and  so  on,  which  might  have  entirely  ruined  our  voyage.  Had 
government  done  her  part  like  the  benevolent  societies,  and  stationed  a 
few  vessels  of  war  on  this  coast,*  say  two  between  Sierra  Leone  and 
Fernando  Po,  our  vessels  would  feel  at  home  here,  and  our  commerce 
would  rapidly  increase. 

Now  that  the  world  has  seen  that  vessels  can  be  navigated  without 
rum,  one  great  obstacle  to  the  more  frequent  visits  of  national  and  all 
other  vessels  to  this  cnnpt  has  been  removed.  It  is  well  known  to  you 
that  but  few  years  have  elapsed  since  it  was  considered  certain  death  for 
at  least  one-half  the  crews  of  all  African  merchant  ships;  and  the  cause, 
I  do  sincerely  believe,  was  the  use  of  rum.  Now,  crews  for  this  trade 
are  almost  uniformly  shipped  with  the  prohibition  of  rum;  and  I  know  of 
many  vessels  returning  to  New  York  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  and  in 
fact,  no  record  on  the  log,  of  sickness  on  board  the  whole  voyage.  Tem- 
perance in  eating  and  drinking,  avoiding  exposure  to  the  sun  and  violent 
exercise,  and  making  it  a  general  rule  not  to  be  ashore  after  night  fall, 
and  I  believe  one  may  prosecute  a  voyage  on  the  coast  of  Africa  with 
as  much  safety  as  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Tt  is  to  the  English  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  security  of  our  trade  and  protection  from  piratical 
aggression;  their  language  is  used  for  trade  along  the  whole  coast.  The 
French,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese  have  to  barter  in  Africa-Eng- 
lish. It  is  really  astonishing  that  our  government  should  permit  settle- 
ments of  her  own  citizens  to  remain  unprotected  on  this  coast,  when 
they  might  be  protected  and  fostered  at  so  little  expense;  and  next  to 
slavery,  I  consider  it  the  greatest  stigma  on  our  national  character. 

But  to  return  to  the  colony.    But  eighteen  months  have  elapsed  since 

*  Orders,  before  this  letter  was  received,  had,  at  the  instance  of  the  managers  of 
the  Maryland  State  Colonization  Society,  been  issued  by  the  secretary  of  the  navy, 
to  one  of  the  U.  S.  sloops  of  war  to  cruise  in  those  seas5  and  it  is  understood  to  be 
the  intention  of  government  to  make  that  a  regular  cruising  ground. 
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the  present  governor,  Dr.  Hall,  landed  on  this  cape  with  about  thirty 
men  and  boys,  and  made  a  purchase  of  a  large  extent  of  territory,  with- 
out inserting  the  article  of  rum  in  the  list  of  purchase  money,  and  it  has 
been  supported  and  prospered  without  that  article  being  allowed  into 
the  colony  in  any  way  for  the  use  of  colonists  or  for  native  trade.  Being 
but  little  acquainted  with  the  new  settlements,  you  may  not  place  much 
confidence  in  my  judgment;  but  I  doubt  much,  if  any  town  in  our  west- 
ern country  has  made  equal  progress  with  this  in  the  same  length  of 
time,  with  the  expenditure  of  twice  the  amount  of  capital.  But  to 
confine  myself  to  facts.  This  village,  now  eighteen  months  old,  contains 
twenty-three  framed  dwelling  houses  of  one  and  two  stories;  one  two 
story  stone  do.  and  a  commodious  frame  weather-boarded  and  thatched 
meeting  house,  independent  of  the  agency  buildings,  which  are  a  fine 
two  story  residence  for  the  governor,  suitable  out-houses,  and  a  large 
forty  feet  two  story  stone  warehouse,  handsomely  finished  on  the  inside, 
which  would  do  honour  to  any  of  our  wharves.  There  are  three  well 
constructed  receptacles  for  emigrants;  two  of  seventy-five  feet  each  in 
length,  and  one  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  The  latter  stands  on 
the  public  farm,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  village,  on  which  are  also 
being  erected  a  two  story  dwelling  for  the  farming  agent,  and  a  strong 
jail.  On  the  farm  lands,  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from  Harper,  are 
nine  dwelling  houses,  occupied  by  late  emigrants,  and  I  should  judge 
that  there  are  fifty  acres  of  land  under  good  cultivation,  which  in  a  short 
time  will  supply  a  sufficiency  of  vegetable  food  for  the  whole  colony. 
When  I  have  said  this  much,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the 
people  are  enterprising  and  industrious,  and  the  affairs  of  the  colony 
well  conducted. 

There  are  two  schools  in  the  colony,  which  are  attended  both  by 
colonists  and  natives,  and  I  am  informed  that  they  both  make  rapid  pro- 
gress. That  the  natives  lack  not  zeal  in  the  matter,  I  am  well  assured, 
from  seeing  men  of  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age  with  their  slate  and 
cards  conning  their  alphabet. 

There  is  a  missionary  establishment  here  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Wilson,  who,  together,  with  his  lady,  appear  to  be  admirably  well 
adapted  by  their  conciliating  manners  to  win  the  affections  of  the  natives, 
which  is  indispensable  in  order  to  effect  any  change  in  their  character. 
They  both  apparently  enjoy  excellent  health,  having  become  quite  natu- 
ralized, although  not  a  year  has  elapsed  since  they  landed.  The  natives, 
although  reported  to  have  been  heretofore  the  most  dangerous  this  side 
of  St.  Andrew's  bay,  are  now  perfectly  friendly  and  peaceable,  and  look 
up  to  the  governor  of  the  colony  as  a  father.  The  king  made  us  a  visit 
on  board,  dressed  in  a  shirt,  pantaloons  and  a  New  York  cut  black  coat, 
surmounted  by  two  tarnished  epaulettes,  a  tri-cocked  hat  and  long  red 
plume. 

The  natural  advantages  of  Cape  Palmas  are  greater  than  those  of  any 
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other  point  of  the  coast.  The  anchorage  and  landing  is  decidedly  the 
best  I  have  seen;  and  although  it  has  little  trade  now  except  palm  oil, 
yet  from  its  situation,  being  the  connecting  point  between  the  windward 
and  leeward  coasts,  it  must  one  day  command  the  main  trade  of  both, 
and  become  a  depot  for  immense  quantities  of  merchandise  to  be  distri- 
buted by  small  colonial  crafts,  from  one  to  two  hundred  miles  each  way. 

If  this  slight  sketch  will  afford  you  any  satisfaction,  I  shall  be  amply 
repaid  for  the  communication,  for  I  assure  you  I  have  derived  no  little 
pleasure  from  acquainting  myself  thoroughly  with  so  beautiful  a  colony 
in  this  land  of  ignorance  and  barbarism. 

Of  the  matter  herein  contained,  you  may  make  what  use  you  see 
proper. 


IMPORTANT  ORDINANCE. 

The  following  ordinance  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Maryland  State  Colonization  Society,  at  its  meeting  on  the  19th  of 
February  last.  One  of  the  difficulties,  which  has  been  constantly  pre- 
senting itself  in  the  colonies  on  the  coast,  has  been  the  want  of  a  cur- 
rency which  would  answer  the  purpose  of  a  circulating  medium.  The 
disadvantages  of  a  system  of  mere  barter  are  numerous.  The  person 
who  wants  to  buy  a  piece  of  cotton  goods  may  have  nothing  but  rice  to 
give  in  exchange  for  it;  and  he  who  has  the  cotton  goods  to  sell,  may 
not  want  the  rice  at  the  time.  One  of  them,  therefore,  must  make  a 
sacrifice  of  his  property,  to  induce  the  other  to  receive  it  in  exchange 
when  he  does  not  want  it.  A  native  who  has  fowls  to  sell,  wants  pow- 
der in  exchange;  while  the  colonist,  who  wants  the  fowls,  has  nothing 
but  beads  to  offer  for  them.  In  this  way  injustice  is  constantly  taking 
place. 

To  obviate  the  difficulties  here  indicated,  the  board  of  managers  have 
made  cotton,  of  the  growth  of  the  colony,  a  legal  tender,  at  the  rate  of 
ten  cents  a  pound.  This  standard  has  been  adopted  for  the  sake  of  the 
decimal  computation,  and  is  in  other  respects  proper,  because  the  value 
of  the  currency  will  regulate  the  price  of  the  articles  of  trade  and  pro- 
duce. If  cotton  is  so  high  abroad  as  to  make  exportation  desirable,  the 
price  of  things  in  the  colony  will  fall.  If  the  price  of  cotton  abroad 
offers  no  inducements  for  exportation,  the  price  of  things  in  the  colony 
will  rise.  The  cultivation  of  cotton  has  already  been  commenced  with 
great  success  at  Cape  Palmas,  and  the  ordinance  in  question  will  pro- 
mote it,  and  do  more  to  make  the  colonists  agriculturists  than  any  system 
of  bounties  that  could  be  desired. 

The  experience  of  Maryland,  for  more  than  a  century,  fully  sustains 
the  board  of  managers  in  the  course  they  have  pursued;  for  it  is  only 
within  the  last  fifty  years  that  tobacco  has  ceased  to  be  the  currency  of 
this  state. 
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An  Ordinance  to  encourage  the  growth  of  Cotton  in  the  colony  of 
Maryland  in  Liberia,  to  provide  a  circulating  medium  for  the  same, 
and  to  promote  the  general  welfare  thereof. 

Sec  1.  Be  it  enacted  and  ordained,  by  the  Maryland  State  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  that  all  taxes,  fines,  fees,  debts,  damages,  costs,  dues,  sums 
of  money,  and  demands  whatever,  payable  within  the  bounds  of  the 
colony  of  Maryland  in  Liberia,  by  or  to  the  Maryland  State  Colonization 
Society,  its  agents  or  factors,  or  any  other  person  or  persons  whatever, 
or  which  shall  be  recovered,  or  attempted  to  be  recovered,  by  any  legal 
process  within  the  said  colony,  shall  be  payable,  at  the  choice  of  the 
party  called  on  for  payment,  in  good  clean  cotton,  grown  within  the 
colony,  at  the  rate  often  cents  per  pound;  and  good  clean  cotton,  of  the 
growth  of  the  colony,  is  hereby  declared  a  legal  tender,  within  the  said 
colony,  at  the  rate  often  cents  per  pound. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  enacted  and  ordained,  That  no  cotton  not  grown 
within  the  colony,  shall  be  a  legal  tender  in  any  case  whatever,  whether 
for  money,  or  on  contracts  payable  in  cotton,  unless  upon  contracts  stipu- 
lating for  foreign  cotton. 

Sec  3.  And  be  it  enacted  and  ordained,  That  with  a  view  of  settling 
all  differences  which  may  arise  in  reference  to  what  shall  be  considered 
good  clean  cotton,  of  the  growth  of  the  colony,  agreeably  to  the  terms 
of  this  ordinance,  there  shall  be  annually  appointed,  by  the  governor  of 
Maryland  in  Liberia,  three  discreet  persons  from  among  the  colonists,  in 
each  county,  to  be  called  Inspectors  of  cotton;  to  any  one  of  whom,  all 
differences  as  to  weight,  quality,  or  origin,  shall  be  referred,  whose 
decision  shall  be  conclusive:  Provided,  nevertheless,  that  either  party 
who  may  consider  him  or  herself  aggrieved  by  the  decision  of  such  single 
inspector,  may,  within  twenty-four  hours  after  such  decision,  appeal  to 
the  three  inspectors, — the  decision  of  any  two  of  whom,  as  to  the  weight* 
quality,  or  origin  of  the  cotton  submitted  to  them,  shall  be  final  and 
without  appeal.  Should  a  vacancy  occur,  from  any  cause,  in  the  office 
of  inspector  of  cotton,  at  any  time  between  the  annual  appointment 
aforesaid,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  governor,  forthwith  to  supply 
the  same,  until  the  next  annual  appointment.  The  same  right  of  refe- 
rence and  appeal  here  given  to  individuals,  shall  be  applicable  to  all 
cases  where  the  government  of  the  colony  pays  or  receives  cotton  in 
payment. 


Very  late  intelligence  from  Maryland  in  Liberia. 

Capt.Lawlin,of  the  brig  Susan  Elizabeth,  bears  honourable  testimony 
to  the  present  prosperous  condition  of  the  Maryland  colony  at  Cape 
Palmas.  Hear  him: — 'The  Maryland  plan  is  superior  to  all  others.  The 
colony  is  growing  finely-     All  is  health,  activity,  and  prosperity.' 

By  the  same  vessel,  Dr.  Hall,  governor  of  the  colony,  writes: — 'I  am 
now  able  to  assure  you,  that  we  continue  to  prosper,  and  I  believe  I  may 
truly  say,  that  every  month  of  our  existence  witnesses  an  increase  of 
energy,  industry,  and  contentment,  among  the  fine  inhabitants  of  our 
little  settlement.' 


